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The chief aim of the foUowiDg Btudies has been, as 
the title indicates, to give a more complete presenta- 
tion of Julian's relation to the Bhetoric and Philo- 
sophy of the fourth Christian century than has 
hitherto been attempted. Beyond the brief notices 
given in histories of literature i^nd philosophy, I 
know of no other systematic treatment of Julian's 
relation to the New Sophistic, and there seems to 
have been no previous discussion of his style. 

Whatever interest the fragments cotitra Christiafws 
possess for the student of divinity, they have little 
significance for the student of literature, and have 
not been taken into consideration here* Special 
ackowledgements to books consulted have been made 
in the proper places ; I have reserved for this place 
the acknowledgement of my general indebtedness to 
Zeller's History of Philosophy, to the monograph of 
M. Naville, JvU^ VApostat et sa philosophie du 
PaganismSf to Boissier's La Jin du Paganisms^ and to 
Yacherot's EcoU d*Alexandrie. 
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to ProCeM»9or H. W. Smyth of Bryn Mawr College, to 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, 
and, especially, to Professor Paul Shorey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who suggested the topic of this dis- 
sertation and to whose counsel and criticism I am 
ffeMj indebted. 
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CHAPTER I 

JULIAN AND THE NEW SOPHISTIC 

Among the writers who rank as the classics of the 
fourth Christian centory the Emperor Julian holds 
the first place. His peculiar position as leader of the 
revival which was the last systematic effort of the 
Hellenists to rescue Greek culture from the indif- 
ference of 6hri8tianity is enough of itself to secure 
for his works an attention which a mere writer of 
panegyrics could not arouse. The Sophists Libanius/ 
Themistius, and Himerius owe their importance to 
the fact that their Letters and Orations help the 
student to reconstruct the surroundings and in- 
fluences thai worked on Julian. But apart from 
their interest for the historian of Hellenism, Julian's, 
writings hold a definite place in the history of the 
development of Greek prose. To show what that 
place is, and what is Julian's relation to the literary 
movement of the fourth century, a brief retrospect 
will be necessary. 

The fall of Athens took from the Greeks the 
independence and the stirring political life that had 
inspired their orators and historians. For the next 
century and a half Greek literature, like Greece her* 
self, has no history. Not that there was any cessa* 
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iion of literary actiyity, but it was exercised in narrow 
fields, and the philosophers, historians, grammarians, 
and polyhistors, who are the links between the earlier 
intellectaal life of Greece and its reyival under the 
Greco-Boman Empire, have little significance for the 
history of Greek prose. Tet they serve to show how 
rapid was its decay. For philosophical prose, the 
first sign of that decay had been Aristotle's indif- 
ference to style — an indifference that, with Epicurus, 
turned to something like hostility.^ 

The decline of oratory was no less sudden. Early 
in the third century b.o. Hegesias of Magnesia stands 
for the degradation of oratorical prose, and the over- 

. throw of the Demosthenic tradition of a periodic and 
rhythmical style.' 

It is significant of the causes of the general feeble- 
ness, that the first noteworthy name is that of an 
historian, and still more significant of the source of 
the coining revival is the fact that Polybius went to 

' Boman history for a theme. To the student of Greek 
literature Polybius is mainly interesting as personi- 

* See Spengel, Ueber da$ Studium der Rh$torik bei den AUerif 
Hfbuehen, 1842, p. 8. 

' Of the writings of Hegesias we possess only the few fragments 
pxesenred in the qaotations of his critics ; bat sabseqnent writers on 
Bhetorio are ananimons in condemnation of his jerky style; his 
effort to imitate Lysias appears to hare been a complete failure. 
Strabo. sir. p. 648 : 6 f^irmp hs ^p(« fidXt^ra rov 'Airiorov AryoM^rov 
wiy^itfff T^ mtfcmiK^f ftfos t^ *Arruc6w. Cic Orator, § 226: 
qiiam perrerse fngiens Hegesias, dam iUe qaoqae imitari Lysiam 
fM • • • saltai incidens particalas. For a parody of Hegesias' style, 
Cie. ad AiL ziL 6, 1, and for a criticism of it, IHon. Hal. Ih Comp. 
pw 188 ; and ibid, 80, where, speaking of the neglect of t^ mrritf^nu, 
he aayi, MtU f^f 8ciSr 4»9efUM9 dM c7wu oWk ^yti0d\h^€$td re r^ 
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4 JULIAN AND THE NEW SOPHISTIC 

its supremacy was challenged, and its waning popu- 
larity is marked by the appearance, about this time, 
of the Tix ^'V of Hermagoras of Temnos. Herma- 
goras, by inaugurating a reaction in favour of scientific 
Bhetoric, paved the way for scientific Atticism and a 
school of style.^ Tet he did not set up an ideal of 
the regeneration of Greek oratory through Atticism, 
such as later inspired Dionysius. The importance of 
Hermagoras lies in the fact that he made the first 
efibrt, since Aristotle and Theophrastus, to give to 
Bhetoric a distinct system and function, and so to 
raise it to the dignity of a science, and that in ad- 
vising the study of ancient models, he drew attention 
to style as well as to subject-matter.' 

The history of Greek prose in the last half* century 
of the Boman Bepublic is the history of the development 
of two schools of oratory, the Attic and the Asianic' 
The direct or Greek evidences of that development we 
are not permitted to see. It is from Latin writers 
that we must judge of the character of Asianism and 
Atticism at this period. Cicero wrote of them from 
the point of view of a Boman orator, and Quintilian 
as a critic of Boman oratory, and a discussion of 

* The Asianic orators were usually men of little rhetorioal train- 
ing. Dion.HaL De Comp. p. 206 : Mpmv9^ rUs fUr iyxwxXiov vatMas 

hnnfi%vQwm. Cf. Blass, Griech. Bered. p. 56. 

s On Hermagoras, see Volkmann, Rhetorik, p. 5. Blass, Cfriech, 
Ber^d. von A. bis A. pp. 84-8. Jebb, Attic Oraton, iL 444-5. 
WiUdns, Introduction to Cic De Oratore^ p. 44, and Hermagoras, 
Ton Oeorg Thiele, Strassbarg, 1898. 

* The words Attic and Asianic, as has been frequently pointed 
out, should be taken to denote a difference of ideal, and have little 
geographical significance ; the Attioists themselves came chiefly from 
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• 

Attic and Asianio rhetoric here becomes, necessarily, a 
discussion of the attitude of Cicero and his contem- 
poraries to these opposing tendencies, such as would 
be out of place in these introductory remarks.' It is 
enough to note that the Boman schools of oratory, of 
which 'Hortensius, the follower of the Asianic school, 
aud the Atticist, Calvus, are the typical representa- 
tives, must have had their counterparts in the schools 
of Greece and Asia Minor. It was at Bome, the 
literary centre of the world, that the struggle between 
them was carried on ; and of the influence exercised 
on Greek oratory by Boman, at this time, we can 
judge from the Greek critic, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. His importance for the study of the classic' 
period of Greek literature and of the literature of the 
revival can hardly be over-estimated. In the early 
years of the Boman Empire he wrote, at Bome, an 
appreciation of the Greek prose masterpieces, which 
has formed the basis of all subsequent criticism. But, 
though none can have realised more clearly than did 
Dionysius, that the Golden Age of Greek literature 
could never return, because the conditions by which 
it had been inspired could never be renewed, he was 
far from contenting himself with the contemplation of 
a glorious past. His hopes for the future of Greek 
prose, and his high ideal of what that prose must be, 
connect Dionysius closely with the literary activity of 
the whole Greco-Boman period. He imagined, with 
the author of the vipl ir^ovt,* that a sincere and 



* See Blase, Oriech, B$r»tL von A, bis A, pp. 104 sqq. 
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sedulooB imitation of the Oreek masterpieces might 
lead to the development of a Greek prose T^hich should 
have something of the spirit as well as the form of its 
models. Like Polybius, Dionysius was unfettered by 
the later conventional literary attitude towards the 
Bomans. It was the improvement in Greek oratory 
which led him to hope for a revival of Greek prose, 
and that improvement, as he frankly admits, was due 
to Bome.^ So rapid had been the change, that 
Dionysius expressed the hope that the next generation 
might see the last of that OgarpiKtf teal avdy<oyo9 
jnfTopucJjf The question how far his ideals of Greek 
prose were realised by the writers who came after him 
' is one of the most interesting in the history of the 
later Greek literature, but it can hardly be more 
than suggested here. That he exercised any direct 
influence on subsequent Greek prose seems impro- 
bable, for he is hardly mentioned except by Quin* 
lilian.' 

The first century of the Boman Empire is a 
transition period in Greek literature. Dionysius, 
writing under Augustus, recognised that the revival, 
of which he thought he saw the beginning, must 

wpimm %9miX\ nv6(«, ic.r.X. Dion. Hal. YtiU ScripU. Censura, L : 4 
ykp ^^v^ T«v knrjfkvAvK^mt ^h tiff rvrf^^vf wapanif^99m$ r^w 

* Dion. HaL De Orr, AtUL 8 : aJtrU S' ot/uu mU hp)^ r^i ro^a^nis 

rht iku w4kM kwfixiww. OL Qoint x. 6, 17. 

* Dion. HaL toe. eU. 

' Bohds, i2ft#tf». iftif. 41, finds no traoe of the inflaenoe of 
Dionjiiiii. HennogenM moniioni him only in passing {is Id, p. 
Ml, 10, SjMDgal). Ct howerer lotfm. v^<i %v^ioi!ili^ U.C^.VSS{^\ 
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depend on Boman patronage and encouragement. 
Under the Emperors who followed Augustus such a 
revival had little chance of success. But, with the 
more propitious times, the vara temporum felicitas that 
dawned with Nerva and Trajan, we meet the first 
representatives of a line of Greek prose writers which 
continues, with hardly a break, into the last years of 
the Boman Empire. 

In Plutarch and Dio Chrysostom the ideal of • 
Dionysius is more nearly realised than in any late 
Greek writer, except Lucian. Plutarch, by reason of 
his Platonic studies, and Dio through his connection 
with the Sophists, illustrate the beginnings of the two 
movements that are the final intellectual achievements * 
of Hellenism. Plutarch's interests were devoted to 
philosophy and history, and, as his concern was with 
the subject-matter rather than the form, he seems to 
have had little to do with rhetoric, though he was in 
friendly relations with the Sophists of his day.^ 

Dio, on the other hand, was, for a part of his life 
at any rate, a professed Sophist, and he is ranked by 
Philostratus among the followers of the New Sophistic 
He is, however, free from certain of its faults. The 
fashion of imitating a special author, which had 
begun as early as Hegesias, became general later, 
with the complete development of the New Sophistic 
under Hadrian and the Antonines.* Dio, like Plutarch, 

I For Flataroh*s relation to Sophistlo, see Yolkmann, PkUanh, 
L67. 

* E^. Arietidef copied Demosthenes ; Herodes Attions, CritiM ; 
Libaniast Aristides ; while Arrian so little understood the roles for 
imitation laid down by IHonjsiixs, that he mixed his stjles, now 
writing Thoojdidean, now Herodotean or Xenophontio Greek. CL 
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is free from this pedantry, and his easy flowing style 
was rightly appreciated by his contemporaries. To 
say of a man that he wrote * better than Dio ' was high 
praise.' The Greek of both Plutarch and Dio reflects 
a wide reading and close study of authors of the 
elassical period, and is far removed from the Koiyi;. 
But it has nothing of the frigid correctness of 
Aristidesy and its Atticism is comparatively uncon* 
scions.* 

What is true of Plutarch and Dio is true, in a 
higher degree, of Lucian. Like Dio, he followed, 
for a time, the profession of a Sophist, and deserted 
it for the less showy studies of philosophy and 
literature. In Lucian we see the happiest result 
of a rigorous training in the schools of Bhetoric, in 
the case of a man whose original genius kept him 
free from pedantic imitation of vocabulary and style. 
But such an apparition is unique in the later history 
of Greco-Boman literature. The representative writers 
of his period and of the two following centuries' are, 
with hardly an exception, closely identified with the 
Mew Sophistic.' 

> •{r«f 6 Mpwws Atmpos W0\h idKXtop ypd^ft^ Epictetos, iii. 23, 17. 

* For Plataroh's opinion of hyper-Attioism, which meant, in 
inost Sues, the nnskilfol sprinkling in of arohaio or farfetched Attic 
woidg (lidionled in Lncian'i Lexiphanes)^ see Plutarch, de Audundo. 
For tho lonrth oentorj, of. Themistins, 358, on. 

* Tho term New Sophistic is used, as Philostratns used it, to 
denote the oratorical reriTal of the later Greco-Boman period. For 
while then had heen no hreak in rhetorical studies (as Strabo's 
Mooont of the Greek rhetoricians, Seneca's descriptions of the 
■chools, and Pliny's reference to Isaeos would proTc), the non- 
teenaio style of oratory became more and more prominent in the 
leigDi d the Hellenising Emperors from Nenra to Commodos ; and 
WW can oi4y b^glin to jiidce of it traia Did $3hi^io^^ 
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Every historian of the Greco-Boman period has 
been at pains to point out the weaknesses of these 
rhetoricians, who, at any rate for the period between 
Plutarch and Plotinus, represented all the interests, 
rhetorical, philosophical, and historical, of the litera- 
ture of 'Borne, Greece, and Asia Minor. Their ideal 
was, it is true, in most cases no higher than the satis- 
faction of the degenerate tastes of their audiences.^ 
An orator of the New Sophistic must improvise, to be 
successful, and could count on delighting his hearers 
with a sing-song refrain, and feats of memory or of 
pantomimicry. If Dionysius could have been present 
at one of the theatrical iinBtl^nf of Polemo or 
Scopelian or Herodes Atticus, he would probably have 
foimd in them all those glaring faults, all that ava IBna 
OtarpiK^f which he had so severely criticised, and 
which he had thought was giving place to a more 
correct and sober standard. He would have found 
them, moreover, flourishing under the patronage of 
those very Bomans from whose severer taste he had 
hoped so much. But that was the public or epideictic 
side of the New Sophistic. If he had turned to the 
schools of Bhetoric in which those men were trained, 
and over which they presided, the schools for which 
those displays of eloquence were, in most cases, an 
advertisement, he would have found a system of Greek 
education which might have satisfied him in its 
methods, however ^^t^h he would have approved of 
its results. He would have found a diligent study of 
classic modela too often carried on in a spirit of narrow 
pedantry, and an ideal of Atticism in vocabulary, far 
removed from his broader conception of a revived 
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national Oreek prose.^ Of the extent to which 
Atticism in vocabulary was carried in the actual de* 
clamations of the Sophists, we can hardly form a judg- 
ment from the fragments preserved by Philostratus. 
The slight remains of Herodes Atticus and of Polemo 
that we possess are orations which were probably 
carefully worked over for publication, and the impro- 
visations of these Sophists may have been in a very 
different style.* But it was under the wing of 
Sophistic that Atticism, both of vocabulary and style, 
flourished, and if Aristides must be regarded as excep- 
tional, because he did not improvise, yet his orations 
. show what could be achieved by a scientific study of 
. classic authors, such as the schools of Bhetoric must 
have encouraged.' For in Aristides we* have the 
phenomenon of a Mysian of the second Christian 



* Dionjsiiis Hal. (of. ad Pomp. 2. 8) is distinguished from the 
Iftter theoreiieal rhetoricians hy his use of 4xxi|y<(ciir, rather than 

&TTIfC/fcir. 

* Phryniohas (Loheok, p. 371) proTOs that Polemo employed a 
grammarian to correct some of his published writings, and this may 
hare been the case with the extant declamations. Cf . Bohde, Rhein, 
Mus. zlL p. 1S5 n. 

■ Historians who (like filass, op, eU. p. 89, and Bohde, Rhein. 
Mum. zlL) see in the Sophistic '£r(Sffi{is a direct descent from 
Aaianism, as represented by Hegesias and Hortensios, must admit 
thai, while. in their effort to satisfy the Greek love of improvisation, 
men like Polemo and Herodes Atticus were betrayed iatO^^^^ly 
that dithyrambic abase of bold metaphors, and those hfP^bolic 
expressions, which are associated with the florid Asianic sij^Ji yet it 
would not be fair to oondenm them along with Hegesio^ whvHhooght 
himself superior to DemostheuM, The fact seems to be that absolute 
distiiietions cannot here be maintained, for it is certain that an effort 
after pure Attic speech and careful studies in style were made in the 
schools of the second Ohristiaa century by Sophists whom Bohde 
oondsmns fos refiviDg Aaifcnism* 
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century writing Demosthenic Greek«^ In the absence 
of worthy themes in contemporary life Aristides was 
thrown back on the themes of the schools, and the 
inevitable result is an effect of artificiality and 
pedantry. Aristides was proverbially unpopular as 
a teacher of Bhetoric, probably because of his lack 
of the talent for improvisation,* though for the later 
Sophists he ranked with Demosthenes himself as 
a model of Greek prose (Themistius, 880 o). 

But in inferior writers the linguistic revival only 
increased that airnpoKoKla in the use of archaisms, 
to produce astounding effects, which had irritated 
Dionysius, Plutarch, and Lucian, and which, in the 
middle of the third century, meets us in the anecdotes 
of Athenaeus.' And side by side with the honest, if 
mistaken, efforts of Aristides, there must have been a 
good deal of wholesale plagiarism.^ 

After that period of literary activity under the 
Antonines, of which Aristides is, for us, the most 
important representative, there comes another break 

> Aristidei* oonoeption of AttioiBm would hare l>een too narrow 
for Dionygias, Cf. Aristid. RheL ii. 6 : vtpX Z\ ipfitiw^Ua rnvvrw tm 
fffroiM(» fi^Tff hwiiiMTi fiiirt ^futri xfi^^^ &AAo(f irXV to7s iic rdif 
$ifiKlu¥. His practice, however, lagged behind hii theozy, as may 
be seen from Schmid's list of his innoTations, AUieitmui, toL iL 
p. 225. 

* The comment of Philostratos on Aelian's ehdce of a pro* 
f ession shows that the mere writer held a much less distinguishe 
position than a declaimer. irp9trpn$§U ^o^tariis • . . •M 4w^p$^ 
^h rov MfiOTos •Srm fuyiiKoy |{yr«f, &aV Uarrhp cS ZtarKi^lfdftMPOt 
hs fiMXhy •&« ^vtr^Scior r^ ^vyypdftuf M99f^ V, S, 278. 624. 

* Plat De And. 7. 9, Lacian, Bis Ace, 26, and L^xi^hanu, 
Athenaens, Speech of Oynolcns at the banquet 

* Ejg, Lacian, Jup, Trag, 14, which is probably intended to 
xldScnle this tenden^; and of. D. H. £y«. X7« . 
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in the line of noteworthy Greek prose writers, which 
it may not be fanciful to connect with the unsettled 
state of the Boman EmpirCi and the consequent with- 
drawal of imperial patronagCi which lasted from the 
death of Marcus Aurelius to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. Et spes et ratio itudiarum in Caesare tantum 
is true for the whole period of the Greco-Boman 
EmpirCi as for Juvenars day. The decadence which 
set in with Commodus lasted through the third cen- 
turyi in which Aelian and Philostratus are the only 
important representatives of Greek prose. Philo- 
stratus wrote his superficial ' Lives ' in florid Greek 
full of reminiscences and hackneyed allusions^ and 
without any pretence to a periodic style or a pure 
Attic vocabulary. 

Aelian hardly deserves to rank as a writer of 
Greek prose. Perhaps nothing shows more plainly 
the worthlessness of Philostratus's criticisms, for 
style and vocabulary, at any rate, than his estimate 
of the Greek of Aelian* He declares that, thbugh 
Aelian was a BomaUi ^rrltei^t &a'irtp ol iv r^ 
fkio-oytl^ *A0ffpaioi. He can have had a very 
superficial notion of what Atticism really was. Aelian 
wrote a mixture of Homerici Tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
or rather patched InaKoip^^ with it, though he pro- 
fessed to write for wiwaiSiVfMdva Ara.* 

The half-century between Severus and Constantine 
furnishes practically no material for the study of re- 
vived Greek prose, for the philosophic writings of 
Plotinus and Porphyry can hardly be associated with 
the lit^raiy efforts of the Sophists. Philostratus had 
brought his 'Lives* down to the reign of Severus. 
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EunapiuSi when in the latter half of the fourth cen- 
tury be took up the thread of biography, ignored the 
third century Sophists. The schools of Bhetoric 
must have continued to flourishi but favourable out- 
ward conditions and imperial patronage were needed 
to produce another period of activity such as that 
under the Antonines. Such conditionSi however, as 
had encouraged the earlier renaissance could hardly 
recur. The way for it had been paved by a series of 
Hellenising emperors. The impetus which Nero had 
given to Hellenism had never lost its force and was at 
its strongest in the second century. In the sphere 
of Philosophy there was, as yet, no dominant school 
to rival the claims of Bhetoric, and its literary 
interests were closely allied with the official archaic 
religion which it was the policy of the Antonines 
to support. The second century Sophists had the 
emperor in their audience, and, for their theatre, 
Borne and Athens. There is a brilliance, a dignity, and 
a charm of romance about a career like that of Polemo 
or Herodes Atticus, which the superficial anecdotes of 
Philostratus and the dull gossip of Aulus Gellius can- 
not obscure. 

Under the house of Gonstantine the New Sophistic 
had a far less brilliant phase. The seat of empire 
was now Cionstantinople, which could not furnish the 
appreciative audiences of the older capital, audiences 
such as had listened to Herodes and Fronto ^ in the 

* For the populmrity of Greek iwiZ^t^w at Borne, even with thoae 
who did not nnderatand Chreek, see Philoetr. 7. 8. 2. 10. S, and 1. 9. 
7. A long oontaot with Greeoe and Greek form had made the. 
Bomant apt eritios of the dramatio ohanget of ezpreieion, the 
mntioal Toioe, the fljpeia, all that made np the Peridean ohann that. 
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days when the Boman chair of Bhetorioi o av<o 
$p6vof, was the crowning distinction of a Sophist's 
career. And the imperial patronage had been trans- 
ferred to the Christian Chnrchi never again to be given 
so unreservedly to Bhetoric» except, for a few in- 
effectual months, by the Emperor Julian.' 

In the field of Hellenism the third century had 
produced a formidable rival. When we turn from the 
' Lives ' of Philostratus to those of Eunapius it seems 
at first sight as though Sophistic had been thrust into 
the background by this new interest — the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. For Eunapius, though he was himself a 
Sophist, and had the most superficial acquaintance 
.with the doctrines of the school of philosophy that 
was most prominent in his day, devotes the greater 
part of his work to the followers of Plotinus and 
lamblichus, and treats of the Sophists in a digression.^ 
His sketch of Libanius is short and superficial ; he 
disposes of Himerius in a few lines, and omits The- 
mistius altogether. This deficiency is made good by 
the Orations of Themistius and Himerius and the 
Orations and Letters of Libanius and of the Emperor 
Julian. It is from them that we must reconstruct the 
character and judge of the importance of Bhetorio in 
the fourth Christian century, 

sat on the lips of evexy Sophist, if we maj believe Philostratas. 
For the prismatic brilliance of the second centozy deolaimer, see 
Philostr. V. S. 226. 52S K. 

> Constantios never invited a Sophist or a philosopher to court. 
ixTtUmp T^y kith T«r Upmif M r^y rmp Kiymp AtifUor* €U6imt, . . . 
r i ry> f» < yk^ rwrm kfai^^tpm, Upk ««1 Kiyi «.r X. Libanius, iiL p. 
487 fi. Offices were held by low-bom Christians, •< U ^•pci 
4rr4ffiK^ 'f* *«^ ^P^M^'^t ibid. p. 452. 

t Emiap. ViL 107: iwmnrUif 9k M rohs ^lAo^^vf v^ir, Mtr 
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We find, in the first place, very little evidence of 
a displacement of Sophistic by Philosophy, such as 
the partiality of Eunapias and the popularity of the 
Neoplatonic school might have led us to expect.' The 
fourth century Sophists lack the distinction and the 
interest of their prototypes of the second century 
because they were allowed less brilliant opportunities. 
But we do not find that their rivals, the philosophers, 
fared any better. At the court of Constantine and 
Constantius Pagan philosophy and Pagan rhetoric 
were equally under a cloud. 

With the changed position of the Sophists the 
actual scene of their rhetorical triumphs had changed, 
when the centre of gravity of Boman conquest and 
government had shifted to the East. The Hellenisa- 
tion of the East, begun by Alexander, had taken a 
fresh start when Nero, by openly recognising the 
supremacy of Greek culture, led the reaction against 
purely Western interests. Under his successors 
numerous schools of Rhetoric were founded in remote 
regions which had formerly been regarded by the 
Greeks as hopelessly barbarian. To these schools, 
as the outposts of Hellenism, we can trace that 
widespread knowledge of Greek letters which we find 
in the Egypt and Asia Minor of the fourth Christian 
century.* 

* In the use of the term ' Sophist,' the distinction recognised by 
Eani^ins is preserved, i^ it is confined to rhetoricians who, like 
Libanius, taught rhetoric and gave iwM^tts. It may be noted, 
however, that many Neoplatonic philosophers were renowned for 
eloqaenoe. Bo Porphyry ehose philosophy, tl$ ittfp kwdriis ifuc^yof 

•2l#f 4M/unr4fu99t, Ennap. p. 456 (Didot). 

' It is noteworthy that, in the eentories which elapsed between 
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Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and Caesarea had 
become the rivals of Athens, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople. Libanius of Antioch could boast that 
his school had sapplied with rhetoricians ' three con- 
tinents and all the islands as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles/^ These large cities, no less than the 
smaller towns, appreciated the value for their repu- 
tation and general prosperity of the presence of a 
celebrated Sophist,* and. there was keen rivalry 
among them to secure for their chairs of Bhetoric a 
Libanius or a Themistius.' 

With the philosophers, whom they far out- 
numbered,^ these professors of epideictio oratory had 

Qypeiides and ThemistiaB, not a single Hellene, in the strict sense 
of the word, with the exception of Polybios and Plutarch, gained 
distinction in philosophy or literatore. With these exceptions, the 
names which stand out as the classics of the Oreco-Boman period 
belong to the natives of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. Themistius, 
himself a Paphlagonian, studied rhetoric in Colchis near Phasis. 
•iS^ hf V^ps* X**^1^ '^^ *EAXi}ri, &AX' if rp ^^arif rod Tldyrov, 
vX^rier ^ieiZot . . . oUrm $dp$apop col h^fu^p xmpiop Mpht Ms 
#•#(• *£XXi9rur^ re iwotfiet ««1 Miicrtpop rup Uovamp, tf ip fi4e^ 
jUkX""^ iui$iip&/upoSt WBatrKt ^ifropu^p iiaroP€7p luA vwnryipwtP 
'EXkkpmp ifivpifnip. Them. 833 ▲• 
■ Or. 29, p. 444 B. 

* Libanius {Or. 29, p. 220) warned the people of Antioch that 
Caesarea had already robbed them of one Sophist by the offer of a 
hi^er salary, and bade them not neglect rhetoric, the cause of their 
greatness ; ef. Philostr. Tit Scop. 21, 4. The people of Clazomenae 
begged Soopelian to settle there: wp9fi4io%v$M rks KKaiopupia M 
/i)iyu iyra/i^rMr cl T«Mvres Mip i/uraij^i^ot vfi^tp, 

* On the occasion of his visit to Borne, the Bomans tried to 
secure Themistiiis for their chair of rhetoric, but he would not leave 
Constantinople. • • • mi^hs M imS^m nmp' ^/iot, li/iiip x**P^ '^* 
imjMfApf mp9€iy9tp tuX iwUnwpoP rf ipmn thp pJrjfmp wptuuiX%ip 
fimrOJm^ Them. 293 1>. 

« Themist 341 : frt eir e0r» Ictie^ imttt, tuX x^V^i^^, «a §1 
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little in common. The old quarrel between Bhetoric 
and Philosophy had lasted through eight centoriesy 
and was to last to the end. Their mutual jealousies 
made it as difficult in the fourth century as it had 
been in the second to be at once a philosopher and a 
Sophist. Facility in speaking, sifikf^rrla^ was still 
regarded with suspicion/ and a single appearance on 
a platform * was enough to disqualify a man for the 
. exclusive ranks of the philosophers, whose attitude 
to the over-clever Sophists, with their flow of fine 
language and indifference to speculation, was that of 
professional men to quacks.' Most Sophists were 
content to know just enough philosophy to enable 
them to point out the futility of the remainder, and 
to take their stand with Aristides,^ who, in this 
respect at any rate, is representative of his class. 

In the second century the rhetoricians of the 
better sort had ended by deserting from rhetoric to 

Tcrcai tUSrms Apa xtd ip ZIkj^ knt^Uairl re ira) inrfp^KotrtP iw rf 
wap6pTt. Ci. Julian 78 o : itapi^xwU yi^p 6ftcif rdr Mppif roirmif 

> So, in the second eentozy, ^afimpiiw^rhp ^cX^e^oy 4 c^YXofrrfa 
4p fff^iffrtus iKhptnrtWt Philostr. V. 8* i. 8, ci. ibid. Prootm. 7, and 
i. 6 ; VU, Apollon. ▼. 40 : 4 84 rov Almrot ^cXWo^ ^ifroputmripm rf 
'A. I^rcro K,r.K ; and Luoian, ParariL 2. 

* Tbemist. 248 a. 
' Themistios often defends himself from the stock charge of over- 

clevemess brought against ol ZaifUiftoi ro^irroi, 310 o, 882, 886, 889. 

* For his scorn of philosophio speculation, see Or. 46. 258 n. 
This was turning the tables on the Epicureans, who only concerned 
themselyes with rhetoric that they might demonstrate its worthless- 
ness. Gf. Dion. HaL tU Ccmp. p. 188 : *EanM9ypt(mp 9k x^^r •Tt 0M9 
tiL4Ku ro^wr, w9patTo6tM$a, rh yiip * olm htaF69ov rov ypdi^uf iwrot^ 
in 9ir\9 'Eviice^iof }Jy§i * rots fiii trr^mCopJpots ▼•$ vmo^ /urtarht* 
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phflosophy^^ like Lacian and Bio. Themistios, whose 
love of display was always laying siege to his philo- 
sophic aspirations, would not admit that they were 
incapable of reconciliation.* Technically, he was a 
Sophist; that is to say, he gave iinSei^eif, wrote 
exercises after the Sophistic pattern, and went on 
embassies which were entrasted to him solely on 
account of his persuasive charm. But he insisted 
^ that, by the Platonic definition, he was no Sophist.' 
He grounded his claim on the single fact that he took 
no fees:^ an argument that was quite out of date 
and would have made a philosopher of Aristides him- 
self/ and, moreover, missed the essential point of 
Plato's quarrel with the earlier Sophists and their 
rixf^f &T9)(yof^ their superficiality, and preference for 
opinion over knoi( ledge, and their mechanical rules 
of art, defects which were as conspicuous in the fourth 
CShnstian century as in the days of Gorgias. 

On the strength of his Aristotelian ' Paraphrases,' ^ 

* LucUn, Biff Aec and Pronto, p. 150 (to Marcus Aurelias) : To 
mihi videre . • • lalK>ri8 taedio del essiu, eloqaeniiae stadium reliquisse, 
et ad phflosophiam devertisse, ubi nuUum procbmium cum cura ex- 
eolendum, nulla argumenta quaerenda, nihil ezaggerandum, drc. 

* He described them as suffering equally from their estrange- 
ment, and his picture of Bhetoric unsupported by Philosophy is as 
nnflattering as Lucian*s, from whom he may have borrowed it. Cf. 
Themist 304, Bu Aec 81. 

* 108 B, 439, 854 ]>. 

* Themist Or. zzL xxtL S60 c, 845 o, iipoiiim. 

* Aristides took no fees, Or. zItL p. 193. Those who wished to 
flatter him called him a philosopher, though he disclaimed the title. 
Ct loe. ctt •AtMsr t»h^9rl /mi rev mfi/y^uuft M4p with Or. UTi. 
507,578. 

* Tet he never uses them to support his claim to the title of 
PhikMopher, and, in the only passage where he refers to them 
{Or. 38. 394-49,. he bUmea the indiioretion of friends who had ^ 
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Themistius had, perhaps, more right than any one of 
his century to assert himself against the public 
which was neither content that a Sophist should 
speak nor that a philosopher should be silent.' But 
when we consider his wish to reconcile Philosophy 
and Rhetoric, it must be remembered that, if the new 
Sophistic differed in most of its essential features from 
the Sophistic of Plato's contemporaries, it was Philo* 
sophy as conceived by Isocrates rather than Plato 
that Themistius had in mind. Like Aristides {Or. 
46. 408, 518), he would have Philosophy stand for 
fl Siarpifiif irepl\6yov9 iraiStla teoiv&f — that 
is to say, he would have been content with a Bhetorio 
grounded on ethics, a conception that was not likely 
to satisfy the mystical, speculative Neoplatonists who 
represented fourth century Philosophy. He suc- 
ceeded only in estranging both sides from himself, 
and had no resource but to appeal to the Socratio 
precedent ; he reminded the philosophers that Plato 
had taught in public, and called himself a practical 
philosopher of the same type,* a comparison which 
proves how completely, in common with the rest of 
his age, he lacked a sense of proportion.' 

published these notes which he had taken as a youth (probably 
from his father's lectures, see Note on Eugenitu, chapter ii. p. 89) 
and intended for his private use in his Aristotelian studies. 

* Themist. vitntmrra fi\p piKiao^w Xoi8o|»ovrrcf its <i' HHvimftiap 

ftKoffo^las tit ^igro^uH^r furUtni, 

* Themist. 246 n. 

* An age when Plot inns was more read than Plato ; Ilunap. Vii. 
Plot. T& BifiXia (nXcrr(rov) oh fUpop roTf w9vaiMwfi4^is '^^ X<^t 6v^p 
rvbs nXorwWffovf kSycvs, iLMJk «al rh woKh wk^Bof is oft^^ Kdf&vTtrai. 
Libanina copied Aristidea rather than Demosthenes* ^*^P t&v 
hxiierAp 475: t^ ykp ipUa ftr ve«d V^mti t&^ ^X<^ ^X«««<u 
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Libanius, on the other hand, is entirely oncon- 
Bcious of any need for uneasinese as to his position. 
He was the Aristides of his age, but without the 
religious Schwdrmerei of Aristides, and his talent for 
eiTiSfi^tt encouraged him to a greater variety of com- 
position. But, unlike Aristides, he never jeered at 
philosophic speculation, and nowhere hints at a 
desire for the title of philosopher.^ He thought that 
of ' Sophist - more honourable than any that the State 
could bestow,' and the most flattering that he could 
give to Julian,' whose oratorical power he rated high. 
' Like the nightingale,* he says, ' I ask only to sing,' ^ 
and, if elsewhere he calls the Sophists rdmytf, he 
means to praise (Lib, Ep. 804). 

Of all the Hellenists who supported Julian's re- 



Acfdpw «.r.A. Julian deelared that lambliohus was inferior to 
Plato only in point of time ; Libanius assured Themistius that he 
was eqnal to Demosthenes {Ep. 871) ; Metrophanes wrote a treatise 
vffpl r«r xapcurr^^r HXdrmws, Bcro^yros , NiJcotfTpirov, ^iXoarp4rov, 
Loeian had fonnd it necessary to warn writers fik fit/i§lff$aA tmv 
Myw 9p^ ^/iAp Tcytofi^fwr re^irrfir vk ^naUrura, Suidas, Metro* 
phanet ; and the highest pnuse which Ennapins can give to Himerins 
is. In vofA rhp $U9P 'Apurr^lhiP trraroi, Eonap. Vil, p. 494. 

' LilMknins separates himself from the philosophers, Ep, 244 
to Themistias, riis ^o^tms %if Zii Xffi^uwws vouuXmripta^ Scucr^i#r wdKuL 
M^crcSr, cl /Ur. imI rohf twAri rei miAAi^Miif, •(« «IS«, CSf. Ep, 
1073 : f^ TMt ^iXotf' J^f . 

* Ennap. YU. Lib. p. 496 : rwr ^impJmtv r^ lUyimw ofo M(,w, 

• Ep. 48, WolTs Century : lE^x«»' ▼* krftMs mpterip^t rt wft^rit. 
CL Epp. 1059. 88. Julian matehed Hermes, Or. 28, p. 65. 

« Epp. 707, 786 ti ptunm. Ep. 18, Wolf's Century: ixx* ipK%i 
fm r\ ftciy A#«<f ry &iiMm (|acir, it may be noted, was the 
SophisUe word for an MM^t*)* Cf. Dio Chr. Or. 82, p. 428, Joliaa 
iOS !• Phikstr. Ftt £f. IToiiriaii. Aristid. 50, 664, 708. 
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vival, Libanios of Antioch was the most conservative. 
A second century purist could have found no falling 
off from sophistic etiquette either in his point of view 
or his treatment of his themes. And he was as punc- 
tilious as any one of them in his avoidance of Boman 
names, and, as far as possibloi of Boman allusions.^ 

This was a tradition which had naturally much 
weakened in the Byzantine period. Themistius 
neglects it entirely, Himerius betrays only rarely 
his sense of the earlier etiquette by using a circum- 
locution rather than, directly, a Boman name. In a 
panegyric of Julian it required much ingenuity to 
avoid mention of the earlier Boman Emperors, 
especially of Marcus Aurelius, Julian's model. 
Libanius not only accomplished this, but never used 
a Latin word or expression, though he lived in a 
period when Latin was still the official language,* 

* Aristides in his panegyric of Borne used no Bom&n name* 
and declared that one of the virtues of the ideal ruler is rh ^iK* 
Xiii^a that. Or, iz. vol. i. p. 105. Of the innumerable instances of 
the scrupulous avoidance of these barbarisms in the second century, 
that recorded of Apollonius of Tyana by Philostratus is one of 
the most striking, hwypohs 9h itaX ^^i^/t« *I»riir^r ip f Mottq 
tArw K0i¥mw9i9td 9^tffi row ^vhXiyQV, koX Mfueri wpovrvx^^ li^i^ra 
*ltrtHKf, Ao^aeovXXof ydp rt$ iweyiyfirro rf yr^t»ipt Wftvci iiritf<r«x^r 
is rh KOir^y tArcv Mwktiiu^ noto^iuttof W9pi rov fiapfiaptffiMv roAfv, 
Kol ykp 8^ Kol ^afipUti09 col roio^oiw Mpovs ip roTs i^^i^fiipM tSpci', 
VU. Ap. 4. 5. Cf. Dio C. Or. 22, p. 505 Bsk. Uttt ^ M^v Kara* 
^poMiS «al irr^T lu KtkpMf tri 9b v§pl Kvp9v ««1 *AX«i3i^l8o« X47« 
fiinrtp §1 o'o^l fn Ktu rvp, &XAA Kdpmws ml r0ioiirmv wpvfiJrmv 
9%mripttw re aeal kl6\mp funuioptCtf. 

* Themistius calls Latin 4 M\€kt9s mptiTowra C^ c^ but admlU 
that he never acquired it In fact the best-ed«^^^^ menol the 
fourth century contented themselves with a kno""^^^^^ ^^ Oieek. 
Libanius needed an interpreter for a Latin let g > ^ >^ ^^* %• ^^« 
1241). Julian's knowledge of Utin was probal^^»-^ ^^^'* '^^^^ 

1 
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imd wrote in the reign of one Emperor who knew no 
Greek.* He could think of Julian only as a Hellene,* 
a literary man»' an orator/ a Sophist who con- 
descended to public business,* and, when he is 
writing to a philosopher who had trained Julian, 
as an expert in philosophy.* His influence on 
Julian began when the latter, shortly after his 
release from his six years' imprisonment in Cap- 
padocia, was allowed to leave Constantinople to 
pursue his studies at Nicomedia.' There he found 
Libanius,* and, perhaps, Themistius.* It was to 



X. 16 : adeo ut Laiina droditio neqaaquam cum Oraeca soientia con- 
▼enirei. This is perhaps nearer the truth than Libanius' praise of 
Julian's profieieney in both tongues, liban. i. p. 529. For other 
instances of the neglect of Latin in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury eL Sierers, I^ben LUtaniuit p. 13. With the rise of law-schools, 
and especially of the famous school at Berytus, under the emperors 
following Julian, Latin came into fashion again, and Libanius lived 
to eomplain that it was likely to oust Greek, Or» 65, p. 442 R. ; Epp, 
1125, 809, 567, 566, 1062, 1123. Libanius saw with dismay the 
gradual neglect of Greek literature and the Greek language in ^vour 
of the utilitarian study of Latin law and literature, Orr. L 183, 185,. 
iL 589, 541 ; Epp. Ill, 1123. 
' Valens, Ammianus, zxzi. 14. 

* Lib. L p. 458 : *EAAi|ar tii c? anil itpvrus 'EAA^rwr. Cf. Himerius, 
(yr. 7 (of Julian), iriAir *A0iiiai tks mibrmp iXtwat wpoa^iyytrrat* 

* Ep. 9, Wolf's Gentuxy. 

« Ep. 48, Wolf's Centuiy. 

* Epp. 88, 1059, Larger Wolf. 

* Ep. 866 ad Prucum. 

* Eunap. Fit Maxim, 

* Lib. Or. L 88-42 ; Epp. 285, 654, 1490. Libanius Uught at 
If ioomedia for five years, 844-9 aj>. For an account of his life there 
tide Sievers, Leben, p. 58. 

* The eridenoe for Themistius' sojourn in Kicomedia about this 
time is not prsoise. But it is not eaqr to see how Julian could have 
bMD bis pupil at aujothAr period. Cf. Julian, £'j». od T%«mii<. 357 



That Themistins taught at Nicomedia we know from his 34th OraHon, 
p. 806. Baret, De Themistio, p. 9, asaumes too hastilj, on the score 
of the friendship between Libanius and Themiatiiis, tiiat they most 
have taught at the same time at Nioomedia ; thej eould quite as 
easily have become acquainted at Constantinople. 

* Libanius, i. p. 282. It was the Christian sophist Hecebolius, if 
we may judge from the hints of Libanius, who prevented Julian 
from attending his lectures. 

' He held his only prefecture under Theodosius, Them. Or, 84, 
c. ziv. with Mai's note. Baret, p. 22, assumes that it was Julian 
who offered the prefecture of Constantinople to Themistius, and to 
whom Themistius refers as 4 «Mof if^ tAr^KfArmf. 

' Julian, Ep. ad Them* 
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his assoeiation with Libanias at Nicomedia that 
Julian owed his Sophistical training, his technical 
knowledge of epideictic oratory, and to some ex- 
tent, at any rate, his Greek style. He was under 
an oath not to attend the Sophist's lectures, but there 
was no attempt to hinder their daily intercourse, and 
he diligently studied all that Libanius wrote, so that 
he ranked as his most apt pupiL^ 

Of Julian's relations with Themistius it is not so 
easy to speak definitely. He received no appoint- 
ment at Julian's hands,* but neither did Libanius. 
From Julian himself we gather that he carried on a 
continuous and friendly correspondence with Libanius, 
while the long letter to Themistius proves that he " j 

had been the latter's pupil,' and that Themistius had 
addressed a letter of exhortation and flattery to him 
on his accession. Julian deprecates the flattery, and 
refutes the argument of Themistius in favour of the 
Plot irpateriicos. In view of the meagre evidence ([ 

for Julian's attitude to Themistius it would not be 
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safe to accept the suggestion of some critics that the 
respectful tone ' in this letter is ironical. 

Libanias in his Orations and Letters has placed 
his relations with Julian beyond question. But when 
we turn to the Orations of Themistius we find no 
trace of such a hero-worship of Julian. Themistius 
speaks of him with the greatest reserve, and some- 
times with an ambiguity which leaves it open to 
question whether he is referring to Julian or to 
another emperor. He only once mentions Julian by 
name»* though he alludes to him several times, and 
always with respect.' His indirectness contrasts 
strongly with the open lamentations of Libanius, 
expressed at the same period and under the same 
Christian emperors. But the evidence for actual 
estrangement is and must remain negative.^ Themis- 

' Julian, Ep. 263 : 4 ftXii JCf^oX^ mi vdrns I/imyc rififis ^(a. 

0^/Upw rif KuXXiwiKtms and rk vpHra fip^aim ^tKoa-o^Ut 4p ypdjA/jMffi9 
ifMkrfi^ta, Themist. 854 d. This encominm of Themistias' philo- 
•ophy does not occur in any extant letter of Julian. Lib. Ep. lOCl 
mentions an Oration of Themistius in praise of Julian which is not 
extant. 

• Themist 165 c probably refers to Julian : t^ vauSl rf KMvrarrlrov 
fvctni T^ ^Cf(rM 4ScA^ {ue. cousin) i/tfoir kyoBwf /ikr xmi Arcx^Mf 
l£tcr. And perhaps 99 n Themistius is speaking of Procopins, who 
claimed relationship with Julian, as i r^r v^iymm m^B^^ikiws tuik r«v 

« Baiet, De Them, p. 22, and, following him, Zeller, ▼. p. 742, 
assume rather too hastily that there was a positive coolness between 
Julian and Themistius. They agree that the indifference of the 
latter to the Neoplatonio philosophy (Them. 83 and 295 a) would be 
sufficient to account for such a coolness. Baret further alleges his 
Christianismus. If by this he means his high position under the 
<j1iriitlt*! Emperor Gonstantius, that would certainly be a good 
jrsMon lor Jnliaa'a lack ot trinmiilfflmi TbttBoaSos^ ^ ^ ^^na&uw 
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tins seems to have taken no interest in the restora- 
tion of Hellenism, and his attitude to Bome and the 
Bomans was very different from that of Libanius.' 
The latter's conviction of the importance of the old 
national religion for the prosperity of the Boman 
Empire was one of the strongest ties that bound him 
to Julian, and they always remained on cordial 
terms.* Libanius declared that the Emperor sur- 
passed his teacher in rhetoric' 

Julian's work as a Sophist is, technically speaking, 
comprised in his panegyrics and his <f>vtrucol Sfipot, 



Jovian for bringing back philosophy from exile : o& wJufv vo^jk rots 
woKKoTs tinrpoyovffw iwrii rh^ wap6rra xp^f^r. It would be possible to 
see in this passage a reflection on Julian*s attitude to philosophy in 
the person of.Themistius himself, if it were not more natural to refer 
it to the alarm felt by the Hellenists on Jovian's accession. Socrates, 
iii. c. 24 : 0/ r^i^Mro^poi robs rplfiwi^s hriBtrro^ an alarm which was 
dispelled by Joyian's declaration of freedom of religions opinion, see 
Gibbon, vol. ii. 407, Themist. 68 a, 69 n, Dindorf ad loc. Baret 
(p. 27) seems to be wrong in supposing that Themistius* Oration (v.) 
was to advise religious toleration. It was rather to thank Jovian for 
it ; cf . 68-9. 

I Themistius' free use of Boman names and allusions has been 
already noted. He goes so far as to say (71 c) that, if he could do 
so, he would exchange his knowledge of Greek for a knowledge of 
Latin that Valens might understand him without an interpreter— a 
piece of flattery to which so sincere a Hellenist as Libanius would 
never have condescended. 

' We find Libanius, even under the Christian Theodosius', vehe* 
mently denouncing the desecration of the Pagan temples and tracing 
the successes and reverses of the Boman emperors to their respect 
for or neglect of the gods, Lib. Or. 28. 179. Libanius was, how- 
ever, quite free from the taint of superstition, and even declares that 
he does not hold with saorifloes and haruspices, but prefers 4 tn^^p^r 
luanuHit which is rh koXAs dfcdCttr, Ep. 73. 7. 

* Ep. 48, Wolf's Gentuxy. The admiration was mutual; see 
JtdiMD, Ejx li, nrhiohpraiMf extravagantly an Oration of Libanius. 
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but his rhetorical training has left its traces in all 
his writingSi so that we may draw upon them all for 
illustrations. His first oration, the panegyric of 
Gonstantiu8» is universally acknowledged to be his 
masterpiece.* Julian's study of Bhetoric was corn- 
paratively brief and intermittent, and he constantly 
pleads this fact in order to disarm the criticism 
of trained rhetoricians.* Yet his first Oration follows, 
with hardly a single deyiation, the rhetorical rules 
for the arrangement and treatment of a l3€uriX4tc6» 
Xoyof as we find them in Menander's treatise on 
epideictic oratory. 

Analysis of Oration I. 

It begins with the aKpoar&v vapaaKSvrj^ 
the procemium which conciliates the audience and 
gives them the threads by which to follow the 
whole oration.' Julian deprecates the charge of 
flattery,^ and announces the order of the divisions of 
his theme.* 

The formal panegyric begins with ^ jrarpis.^ 



' It nms on the model of thie Oration that Libanias wrote his 
Oration on Julian's consulship. It was written and probably delivered, 
e. S56, before Julian went to GanL 

' That this eixcnse was a conunonplaoe of oratorj we maj gather 
from Themistins 883 etpasiimt Julian, 2 a, d, 8 o. 

* Menander ap. Spengel 231. 33S insists on such a procuninm 
for each diTision of the i>anegjrie ; Julian observes this rule bj the 
affectation of kwplm (s^. 6 p) ; by a question intended to call the 
attention of the audience to a fresh division, or by a plain statement 
that he is passing on to it 

«4o. 

•411. 
' ' 5 b. So Menander, 815: #Mr4ti^«pM(|Kiii#v}iV«in>f(l«l|{fcf» 
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Here comes in the praeteritio which Menander ^ advises 
in the case of an emperor whose birthplace was not 
especially renowned, for Constantius was bom in 
lUyria. After an inventory of the nations which can 
claim a share in the ydvitrif fcal rpo^i; of Con- 
stantius, Julian launches into a brief panegyric of 
Bome, and awards her the i^aipirov yd pa 9, as 
^ fiaaiXtvovca, as the birthplace of Constantius' 
mother, and as a city which. Constantius had called 
StBdtr/caXov aptrrjf^ He is able to carry back 
the irpoyoviov tiratvos^ as far as Claudius H./ and 
dwells briefly on the exploits of the ancestors* of 
Constantius, especially of his father Constantine,* 
whose greatest achievement was r^i/ aiiv yivttnv 
Kal rpo^rfv. The mention of filial piety gives a 
chance for the contrast with the Persian kings without 
which a fiaaXiKOf \6y09 would have been incom- 
plete.^ There were no portents at the birth of Con- 
stantius, so Julian ' leaves the recital of them to the 
poets/ * There follows, according to rule,* an account 

' 215 0nd, Other cases of praeteritio and Aari^^M'if in Julian AT* 
7 c, 6 c, 7 D, 10 B, Ao. 
« 6 c. 

* Menander, 217 init. ; cf. Julian 1C6 ▲ ; itoBdw^p rark Uropm {^ir 

* lb. 6 D. 

• ib. 7. 

• lb. 7-9. 

' Cf. Themist. 283 ▲ e< ol. and Dio C^ Or. 4 <2« Eegno^ lor the 
stock passage from Herodotos. 

■ Julian, 10 b ; cf. Menander, 218 : ff re ^fAfiakw yiywt vcpl rip 
riKow • . . hfrtiltQaw rots w§pi r^r 'MiwXoy nai r^r K¥p9P, with 
Jnlian 10 b : i^u ikXa Bpvktw M9turi9 . . . Kipw luX rov rifs iiturifOM 
•uu9T9¥ w6k9ms {m'?m/t^\9¥), .Menander says: 'Do not hesitate to 
invent them,' boi Jnlian will not do this. 

^ Meiuader, ^19, 22(K 
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of CSonstantius* training in war, letterR, and states- 
manship, a comparison, to his advantage, with 
Odysseus and Alcibiades, and next o. in pi r&v 
vpd^ifov \6yo9 (cf. Menander, 220 end). 'The 
virtues of a king are four/ says Menander,' ' courage, 
justice, temperance, prudence.' The recital of tho 
wars of Constantius is designed to show his superiority 
to his contemporaries in all these. 

The vpd^tav \6yo9 is naturally the longest. 
A fresh division begins with the S^n^ of Constantius, 
and here there is a second contrast with Alexander 
and Gyrus. This division, which is technically called 
o vtpi T^» tlpiivff9 \6yo99^ is especially con- 
eemed with the peaceful virtues of temperance, justice, 
and prudence,' which are illustrated at some length. 
The happy condition of the Empire and the army 
under such a ruler is then described, and the pane- 

* lienander, 323 ; cf. D. C. d$ Rigno 36 : ^iXMptnrop iOot iccU 
9ff»if KtH Ziicmov frc 9k J^X^r ico) iLwlp^ipv iroi /iiXiora 8^ x^P^^^ 
titf^wtois twtp i^p iyyvrdrm r^s rStv Bwv ^^0'fwf. Plato had said 
in the Lavn^ 709 b, rlpwos V tarm Wot kcU ijof^iimw Koi •&/ia0^f koI 
mt^pMt ttM lurfOktm^vw^it ^^§t mX oA^pttK A fia^iKtKhs k4yos was 
•Iwaji designed to show that the ruler to whom it was addressed 
realised Plato's ideaL So Jolian, 10 o. Themistios, who lived 
under Constantius, Julian, JoTian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius,. 
and addressed panegyrics to fiye of these emperors, assures every one 
of ihem in turn Krc Svo#a imufos (Plato) Ai^§tpow6Kiiaw 9wap i/uts 
r999dtu9a, 63n; df. 55 (to Constantius), 66 n (to Jovian), 81 ▲ (to 
Yalens), 315 c (to Theodosius). 

> Menander, 836 inU. 

* CL Menander, loc eU. : fvrop U Siai^^fit tls ««^po^vi|ir, c^t 
lutm/9€^pfl»^ c2f fp6mi^uf. The correspondence with Menander's rules 
is here especially dose. CL Julian 46 n, 47 ▲ with Menander 827 
mid, where the illustration of cmppowiirn is almost verbaUy the 
same ; and cf. Julian 48 with Menander 880 inii. Julian says : M 
vAff MuAff TMT w i ktm ficn|p(ar ; Menander says : ifh tk» c^tni^kf 
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gyrio ends rather abruptly, without the final ivxv 
for the continuance of the happy reign that was 
recommended by Menander. 

The panegyric written by Themistius on Constant 
tins affords in some respects a contrast to Julian's 
Oration. Themistius too fulfils all the requirements 
of Menander, but a much closer analysis would be 
needed to show how skilfully he covers the ground. 
Julian is so punctilious in following the rules and in 
indicating the order of his subjects that he leaves the 
impression that he wrote with a handbook of rhetoric 
before him.' Themistius conceals his art. He is less 
historical, and devotes himself chiefly to o irtpl rrjf 
ilpi]vff9 \6yo9. His language throughout is more 
figurative and picturesque' than Julian's, and he 
occasionally becomes impassioned,' while Julian never 
shows a trace of rhetorical Oeuurfios. 

Julian belonged, with Themistius, to the less con- 
servative class of Sophists, and seldom made an 
effort to avoid a Boman allusion, but his illustrations 
were, for the most part, drawn from the classic period 
of Greece, and while on almost every page of his pane- 
gyric there is a mention of Alexander or Cyrus,^ or both, 

* Tet Julian declines to be bound by the rules of panegTxists, 
C3 n, 64 ▲. 

' Cf« Julian's &<rw9p f^Xiffui jSoo'iAci wrpfop iwo^ohs r^ kkwpyi^a 
(77 o) with Themistius* (56 b) AviS^tftir* o^ rh 'fipas uaBiM^ 9l <^ii,. 
khkk r^p tlttpop kKovpytSa, 

* On the founding of a library by Constantius, he eriei io6, Uh^ 
iff Srarop ical rtpd/mow inuv^ 8ri.ical rk'^ ^hOC^f wMa rmp w^ih mU 
iuMZipmp 4p^wy Aj^oicaXf iroi xaX &Wm|tf iv iic rmp rd^p, 59 0. 

* All the Sophists delighted in allusions to Persian tw^nT^hi. 
Ludan ridioules the tendency, BM. Praee, IS : mU At U ^A$m wkMiHm 
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there is seldom a direct reference to Boman his- 
tory,* 

The rest of Julian's purely rhetorical work is 
comprised in Oration II.' — a second panegyric of 
Cionstantius — and Oration III., which is a x^P^^' 
Tijpiof or grtUiarum actio addressed to the Empress 
Eusebia. Both these Orations afford illustrations 
of many of the points noted in the analysis of 
Oration L, but do not call for further comment. The 
second Oration was modelled on the first, of which 
it is in great part a literal reproduction.' The 
Xap^^rnipio9 is important for its autobiographical 
details. 

Julian notes as characteristic oioiafAaOiararot 
p^Topt9 the habit of introducing at every turn cer- 
tain hackneyed poetical and mythological allusions. 
It was a device to hide the meagreness of their sub- 
ject-matter and their lack of ingenuity in developing 
their themes.^ * They are always quoting Delos, and 

1 r«^ i^§X6rraf Kapxyfi^iw 'Vmfudwif ttrpanryoit; cf. 17 D, IS ▲.. 
Oooe he evidently avoids a Boman name, 10 b : K^pw koI rov rris 
4yMWpaff pUtff^o¥ w6KHts (■fRomiilas) acal 'AXc^^Spov. To avoid 
saying Mardonins, Julian oses a ciFcnmlooation, 852 ▲ : dfuitnifios liw 
T«5 T^r B^i^iii^ hwwtlmturft M v^y *£XAi(8a ^rpartvccn. The highest 
praise that Julian can give to Rome is that it is 'EAXifWf yiif9$ re 
col voAirtfor, 158 ▲• The avoidance of the direct name in the case 
of Bomnliis may have been merely the literary affectation which 
eansed the Sophists to say i Kvyvwi^t h Bo^piQs rather than 
' Herodotoe ' (Julian, 8S9), and 4 AdUoira rather than ' Helen ' (412 o). 
Julian often does this, though not, like Libanins, to excess. 

' It was probably never delivered ; the date is approximately 
detenmned by 56 b, which proves that it was written after Julian's 
departure to GftoL 

•Cf. 57 c with 87 c; 58 b with 8S-9; 77 6 with 83 a. 

* 386 ▲: M Hr vAr Xiymif kwpUif mU t^ f4 'x*^ •^uf U rSnf. 
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Leto and her children, and shrill swan-songs and dewy 
meadows, and the scent of flowers and spring/' 
Themistius declares that, for his part, he is free from 
this affectation — Ka\ fivj /is aXKxo9 vofiiiTrjf mpal^icOai, 
T^ KVKV^ Ka\ r§ hffSovi KaOdirtp oi /co/i'^ol ao^icrali 
oi KOfifiovvres rov9 \oyov9 otov fl>vKl^ K^xpV^^^^ 
rovTois ToU opviois.^ Neither Julian nor Themistius 
uses the trite illustrations mentioned in these passages, 
though Himerius abounds in them.' 

But there were many other poetical and literary 
allusions which had passed into the Sophistic lan- 
guage, and were quite as well-worn as those which 
Julian avoids. The following tabulation, while it does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, will show, at any rate, ^- j 

that he followed the Sophistic usage in the matter of | 

these ^Bvtrfiara \6yav* « ,( 

> Julian, 236 a : h A^Xox Mpxrrut col ^ Airr^ /urii xStw vtSJktv^ tZra I 

K(tKP9i Xiyvphif fiorrts acal iwrixovrra abroii t& 9Mpa XMiftAi^is re Mpovoi jj 

Kul TiMf f /ic^rcf ToiavToi. nov Tovro *l90Kfi,ri^t iif rois iyHmfuoffriittlis "{ 
iwoliiff9 \iyoit; irov 91 rwr voXcudr ris iufZpw 9% reus Mo^oii irtK^vwr^ 

* Themist. 836 o ; cf. 830 : iuwpi(6trrwp 4w rots wpokiyois ^pot j 
irttdvovt KtX x*^*^^'^' f^^ kifii¥^if ; cf . with this Laoian*8 description of ! 
the degradation of rhetoric, BU Ace 81 : 4yit ykp ip&p r^Ar^v ^mtin \ 
ffuppoyovvw . • • KOfffiov/Aitfnp Si col T&f rplx^9 9it$9rt(oyamw acal ^viclov | 
iwrptfiofidwrit^ . . . and D. Hal. vet. aucL proem. I 

* Aristides, Or. jx, p. 428 n : i kUvup ^8^ Kti kni6vmp xdpot ; j 
Himerius, Or. 18. 1 Delos and Leto, ib. 4 nightingale and swan ; ^ 
Ikiyos 6 X^itiitv rov K^icyov &XX' f^orri airr^ wmnnix^af Mkn rk \ 
ffiS/ivama ; cf . Julian, 236 a : k6kiw koI ivrixovrra aibrou rk 9Mpa ; [ 
Choricius Gaz. (Boisson) p. 173 : o/ it^mi ii»M9v9i rhw *Av^AA«ya, cf. j 
Philostr. ViL Scop, 4. Soopelian refused to go to Clazomenae, -H^r 

KtA Hr ^x<^ ''^'^ '<c<^ vXc^rrov &t(ay 4'^(h|l Libanins wrote an iyx^fui^ . 

lopof , iv. p. 1051, and for the general tendenoj to this sort of cmninon« 

plkoe see Epictetos, iiL p. 282, Teabner. ) 
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Herodotoe, 
189-140. 



Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
50: Kilpoi9 o flip 
fav$ap offaywv vt^d* 



Menander ap. Spen- 
8^ 8, p. 862, men- 



Julian, 117 b: irwOa^ 
vofuu yhp Btf Kol ^Lapeiov 
i(Of Sti hopv^6p09 fjv rov 
Tlipa&v fiovdpj(pVj T{S XafjUip 
iiv<p wipX Tfjv AtyuTTTOv avfi* 
fiaXttp <l>8vyoPTi rijv a vrov 
ical \a/36vTa ^ivuc&a rivh 
i&pop oi c^oZpa hrsOv^i 
Tfiv XafJiUov varepov dpriSov^ 
vai TvpavvlBaj and again in 
Ep. 29. 

Themist. 109 a: rd fiiv 
aX\a £iapilo9 atfnJKej St/Xo- 
aoipra Of ov/c a^Kiv. Xa^ 
fii09 fjVf ical tiapslov arpa^ 
nvofiivov iwiiBtf Tfj9 y\ap,v^ 
iost akopra ^aOsro Botpelrai 
irpoiKa iKBvf* 

lb. 67 A : TOP *T<rrdawov 
Aapsiov fUKpop diri^fipas its 
fuyakoirpiiriiap dfioifitj^. 

Julian 290 b : ha ypvcop 
Sxnnp rotf ^VoBlois o Siof 
iirg roh Trdpfjtnp. 

Arifltid. L p. 807: ical 
"Ofiffpof fiip wkovTOp S<fnj 
Korayiai top tkla r§ pricfp 
/ral HlvBapos wapakafiiip 
iciu xpvtrop Pi^tK/riP ^ap$^p 
iirumitraPTO. 

Liban. vol. iv. p. 200 B. 
Toawrow avroSt iv ov^oi^ 
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as an appropriate tcelaOai ^^i/o-^y &ari teal 
^a in a panegyric woXa? o\a9 ivial^va$ 
^odeSy iTipl hi iroiilv vrr^xP^^ ^^* 



V* 



lomeTi Od. i. 227 



Philostr. Imag. ii. 27 : 
*FoBioi9 Si \iytTai j(pviro9 
if ovpavov pevtrai teal Bia^ 
vrKwaai c^&v rkf OiKias 
Kol rov9 OTSvorn'oiff vt<l>i\f}v 
if avTOVf l^ri^avTOf rod iiihf, 
on KaKilvoi Tfif *A$fiva9 

Himerios, 18. 84 : *Po&- 
OV9 fiiv Bff \iyo9 vtrOrjvai 

XP^^Vi XP^^^ ^ airrovf 
rov Aiojr V8<j>i\riv ^^avT09. 

ChoricGaz. (Boiss.) 121: 
apa fitf roaovTOV iv iravtjyvpii 
Xpvo'ov ^ 'PoSof Sirtto't iivBo" 
'Xoyrjccu ^PoBioif XP^^^^^ 
verov. 

Julian, 240 b: rUfifuv 
rh vrpnvOis i^€vpo$ ^dp* 
fiaKov; tht \6yo9 l^v iKtivo 
7r\i]pff9 Alyvirrlwv titgyrifia^ 
rtap siO* &trtp avros iiroiti'^ 
<riv rovTO riJ9 ^RXipfff vap* 
AlyvTTTuov fiaOovanif . , . 
iroraiuiifs thai XP^ Xjoyov9 
oi raf ah/fqZovaf a^tup^ 
covai T&v '^vx&Pf ftnd 

again 412 d. 
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Eunap. Ed. 17: rl iv 
rots fifjLvripois \o^oi,f i<rrl 
^dpfiaKOV oirolov ^Ofitfpos 
Sih rov Kparrjpo9 rov rijs 
*EKipff9 alpimrai • • • ^ xal 

TO TiJ9 ^EXJvfff f^^apiULKOV oif 

Trod Ti9 ffv oxfZi ri9 AlyviT" 
ria riyvTi vtfirtvOis 7r6fia 
o'KSvd^ova'a dWd ri9 \6yo9 
^8if9 xal irdvao^os. 

Themist. 867 a : ^vsrai 
iv rots <f>i\ocroil>la9 Xnfi&criP 
^pfiaKov • • . oiroiov ^Op,fipo9 
Xiyei Tffv Tov ^109 Birfaripa 
^Ekipfjv iropUraaOai iraph 
rri9 AlyvwTia9. 

PhUostr. prooem. to 

' V. S. 201 : TO ^povTiafia 

rovro rh ayjSri kov^uI e5<r- 

iTip Kparrip Tr}9 'EXii^i;; 

roi9 AtyvwTioi9 ^pp,dK0i9. 

Eupolis dkfifju 6. Julian, 88 a : t19 hi fi 

' TrtiOo) rot9 j^sikscrip iiriKaO^ 

ffflipff fl TO KBVTpOV iyKOTCt^ 

Xitretv (80 Gobet, rightly, for 
Hertlein's ivairoXiinlv) la^ 
ywaaa tm '^v'xcS,9 ; 

426 B : rocoxnov airr§ 
icivTpov &awtp fjJkirra iy- | 
Kara\iKot,ira9 (so Cobet). 

Eonap. Vit. Max. 47 : 
rotrauTfi r^9 a^pohlrti tm 
X«iXf o-iy hnicddffro. 
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Plato, Loioi^ 659 s : 
Koddmp Tolf tedfivowrl 
T8 Kal aa0sp&9 taj^ovtri 
ra (Tfifiara iv ^idci 
rurl vvrlou ica\irmiiaa$ 
rifv 'jfjpfjtrriiv irtip&prai 
Tpo^iiv wpoa^pHP olf 



HimerioSy Or. 5. 16: 
Of I yap Tif hrucadtl^u vtiOik 
Totf yiCkiauf. 

Eunap. Vit. Chrys. 112 : 
TO a<l>8\i9 iwiKofiffTO roif 
\oyoi9 IJTS iirl rovroif a^pa^ 
hlrri r&v f^ffpArap searidtXffi 

TOP aKpO€9fliVOP. 

Themist. 880 a : \iyov Si 
ichnpop iyfcaraXtwiip. 87 B. 

Julian, 814 o : ovtc olaOa 
iri T^ iriKpit ^kdppMca /Mr 
ypupTt9 oi larpol r^ p^Kir 
Kpartp irpoa^pova$ ; 



Themist. 68 b: airap- 
ra^ov £c T{S Krxfipurp4p(p 
TO (Tvp^pop tcarapdrjfpvpoi 
wairsp oi r&p larp&v ^ir 
WTtpoi T^ <f>dpfAasca irphf 
TtfP alcOfjo'iP hriKpthrroPTai 

Themist. 802 b: rohfco^ 
toTipov9 fiip^rdop r&p tarp&p 
ot tA TTiKpdrepa r&p <f>apfAd^ 
tc0P fiiXin rtjp tcvkuca irtpif^ 
'Xpiaapris irbfuv ZiZiao'i. 

Dio C. Or. 88. 10 : irav 
hiff ri r&p affitaripmp wuip^ 

»2 
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Mazimus Tyr. Di8$. x. 

6: oi larpol r^ irucpk r&v 

iJHipfAdKav avaZiiaavTif 

wpoaiffvil rpoifip tc.r.X. 

Herod. ThaUa, Julian, 9 b: koX Kvptp . . 

oifX v^/>X« rovTo • TfXtfUTi;- 
cavTOf yhp 6 iraif &^$fi 
luucp^ ^vTionpof AoTi 6 
fitv i/cdkilTO irariip o Zi 
iiravofida'Off Sidnhfff; and 
86 D. 

Themist. 288 a. 

Dio C. Or. 4, p/ 72, 
Amim. 

The illustration in 241 a seems to have been a 
common one ; cf. that passage, hnl seal rriv pJkiTrav 
ite T^» hpifjLvrdrfi^ iroas 4c.r.X., with Psellus, Ep. 174 
(Boiss.) : fi fiiXura-a • . • icai r^ BvfjLtp wpoaiaraTai. 
^VTOP 6 0vfu>9 ipifiurarov 4C.rA« 

The almost proverbial expression raU fLovtraif fB<» 
seal ifiavT^ (Misop. 888) is found Themist. 866 b, 
Dio C. Or. 78. 420 ; ci Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
' I have lived mihi et Mmia in the University.* 

The proverbial phrase rip iayarov %<T£ya airo^ 
iwraaOa^f 96 0, is not easy to trace to its source; 
et. Dioscorides ap. Athen. 507 n: ^p SI o UXdrap 
ifxXoSo^of SoTif i^ciP laxoTOP rhp r^f b6^9 x^'r&pa 
ip TfS Bapdrtp airr^ dvoBvo/juda, and ib. 281 D, with 
Tac. Histf 4. 6 : erant quibus Priscus appetentior 
famae videretur quando etiam sapientibus eupido 
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gloriae novissima exoitur. The saying is, of course, 
not to be found in Plato. 

For a modem use of the phrase cf. Chamfort, 
DioLogues entre Saint'Bialf Epicureg Julien, &c. : 
JuUen loq. * L'on sait que je ne fas pas insensible i 
la gloire ; c*est la demise passion da sage ; c*est la 
chemite de Vdme m'a dit tout k Theure an philosophe 
aimable, n6 parmi mes chers Gaalois. SainURiaL 
Ahl je reconnais Montaigne.* — Chamfort, OEuvrei 
CJioiiiei (vol. L p. 178 : BiUioihique NatumdU). 



* 
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CHAPTER II 
Julian's relation to philosopht 

Julian's relation to the philosophy of his day was 
that of an uncritical disciple, and he left nothing that 
can rank as a contribution to the doctrines of his 
schooL He lived in a period of eclecticism, during 
which original speculation had practically ceased. 
The Neoplatonic was the only school of importance 
in the fourth Christian century, and lamblichus, 
its chief representative, while he exaggerated certain 
aspects of its teaching, added little that was new. 
The Epicureans and Sceptics had fallen entirely into 
the background; the writings of their founders had 
already perished.* The Peripatatics had been merged 
in the Platonists and Neoplatonists.' 

* Julian 801 c: ftin ^Evun^tos cloirw XAyos /a^tc llvpp^fs. 

vXfSrra rwr /MaW. 

* The achool was siQl reoognised as having an independent exist- 
enoe ; eL S. Ang. Conir, Acad. iii. 19, 42 : nunc philosophos non fere 
▼idemus nisi ant Cjnioos ant Peripateiieos ant Platonioos; bat the 
position of Engenins, Themistins' father, is probably typioal of the 
Peripateties who followed Alexander Aphrodisias (2SeIler, yoL iV. 
p. SOO). We gather from the referenees to Engenius m Themistias 
that as a ieaeher of Aristotelian doctrines he held a prominent 
position. Conistantias, in the panegyrio of Themistias which is 
piiated with tha lafctac't OtiAtooit iBMka «a fi;iUa«% ^ Eni^souaaL^ 
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ProduSy a century later, claimed to be the hiero- 
phant of all rdigions ; ^ lamblichus would have called 
himself a philosopher of all schools. But the eclecticism 
of the fourth century Neoplatonists was of the super- 

Thorn. 23 a: iyyiBw 5 wr^p ahnf, rts S^ oMt i^rtw Mh j/ictr 
iiyyouT*, eZrh ^rofia cMm&v^XP^ Scitcu r^v hcpordniP ^thoiro^iaif, Koi 
o6t9 xStpos otfrf %9v9S offrf ir^Xif •^ScfUa r^s Ev7fWov S^fiyt M^koos. 
Themistins himself declares that he owes his knowledge of philo- 
sophy to his father, Them. 240 d : <c« S^ Koatlw tk tx^ii rit uk SM^Kciy 
«r.r.X., of. 244; Engenius ezpoonded Aristotle in the spirit of the 
later Peripatetics, who regarded it as a sacred doty to interpret his 
hidden meaning. Them. 235 ▲: r^f iro^las %¥ ^iccSroA • , • iitiftaaw 
titra^fff . . , ffhik iyCfwovf r& iydk/uvra, of. 294 D. In the Paraphrases, 
Tbemistios imx^ip^i i^iytw lie r&p ^iiAirmp 4y tUs ^xf trot tUnhv {rhv ^ 

yovy) Ka0<cp£f . . • ro5 fi^i M9po/Jtoy flnu rots A^v^oit, cf. 819 $t oZ. 
Paraphrases. Prooem, p. 2. 4. Sp. 

From the language of Themistias it seems prohable that these 
very Paraphrases, which brought him popils in his lifetin^e and made 
him famoos as an Aristotelian commentator, were founded on lectures 
delivered by his father, Them. 294 n: 4/jtol Wy £m evyypdfifura 
(SiTTu wtwotifTt^ ^t^ ots rhp Kkiipow KartBififip iral iBn^a^piau hp wapii r&v [ 

4fi&p wuir4pmv StcSt (^M^y* 7ot neither Eugenius nor Themistius can 
be oonsidered pure Peripatetics. Eugenius followed the tendency of 
his day towards a reconciliation of Plato and Aristotle, Them. 236 a : 
wphs flip 8^ UKdrttv rhp a4^op otfrt ttibrSs wort iarmrlurw otfrc | 

*Api^ror^Xi} ^f8(«f ^«ro, 236 o: woAX^if *ApurTOT4\9t vpoB^aas, fit 
tV lUiirvyof IXiryty Upovpyimp. Themistius inclines to syncretism, 
236 B : oMc^a 7^ ^iXoffn^Ui wipptt iartftu^roi rris Mpof, Cf. Simplic. 
De Cad. 33 b, 12 : fial 4 BtfiUmos lud rot 7c 4p roit wWrroit rly \ 

Tltplirarop vpoiax^/Mrot, 4p roir^ (the nature of the heavy and the tj 

light) roll WJrmpos itpia'MffBai Soicc? /uiXXoy. Cf. Them. 27 A: 
'Apurror^Xovf Ip irpovra^dfiiiP rod $iov ro mU riis 0'o^(as, with 866 C : 
nXcSrwvi ffvpitp rf 09ffW9ai^ ical 'A^ioror^Xi 1 avpZuur^fUPOs. Simplicius 
himself took the same attitude as EugjBnius. Simplic. CaL 2, 3 : Ui 
8i oJfuu Kol r&p wp6t Ukirttpa krfo/A4pmp ubr^ (r^ *Apiaror4koi) fiii irp^t 
riip \4luf 4L»ofik4iroyTa /Upop Sia^rtor rtfp ^ikooi^p mrrc^^l^cofaiy 
iiKfC ff if rhp POOP k^pmmoL r^p 4p roU vktlorou o'o/i^pta^ mbrtap 

* Marinus, VU, Prod. 0. 19 : rip fiXl^fop wpoHiMi (thm) ceiif 
rov Zkoo Kicpuoo Upof4amiP» 
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ficialy arbitrary sort. When a Platonic or an Aristotelian 
doctrine could be distorted or a phrase borrowed to 
help out his fantastic theories, lamblichus claimed 
the authority of Plato or Aristotle.' Where Plato 
and Aristotle were at variance he did not scruple to 
force them into agreement. The final appeal, how- 
ever, for lamblichus and his followers was not to 
human wisdom but to divine revelation. 'The 
doctrines of Aristotle/ says Julian, 'are incomplete 
until they have been brought into harmony with 
those of Plato ; and that is not enough : they must 
agree with the revelations granted by the gods.' In 
these words Julian summed up the philosophy of his 
day. 

Neoplatonism, as compared with the rest of 
philosophy, was from the first religious. It is its 
e£fort to enlist philosophy in the service of practical 
religion that distinguishes fourth century Neo- 
platonism from the Neoplatonism of Plotinus and 
his forerunners. Plato's hints of mysticism were 
brought out and systematised by Plotinus. Plotinus, 
however, who had little faith in divination, and thought 
magic unworthy the philosopher, would have been slow 
to recognise his own speculations when they had passed 
through the hands of lamblichus. The develop- 
ment worked out by the Syrian branch of the 
Neoplatonists was essential to the life of a school 
whose chief aim had come to be the promotion of 
Hellenism in the face of the rival attractions of 
Christianity, and the personal aberrations of lamblichus 

>- ThemlftiiiB hints at this taiiden^, 83 o : fl iyif lUva 8^ H/iara 
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and his contemporaxies should not be confused with 
Platonism as a whole. Such a generalisation as that 
made in the saying of Falconet — 'Une secte ou il 
falloit etre fou de profession'^ — shows a failure to 
appreciate the part played by the Neoplatonists in 
arousing and keeping aliye an interest in philosophy 
during the last centuries of the Boman Empire. 
In an age which had no power to originate, which in 
philosophy, literature, and religion fell back on 
ancient models, third century Neoplatonism represents 
the only genuine revival. With lamblichus began 
the decadence of Neoplatonism. For though we 
may decline to accept as history the story of his 
life as the credulous Eunapius tells it, we must 
admit that in him and his contemporaries we no 
longer find the severe spirituality that had marked 
the school of Plotinus. 

Julian wished to make Neoplatonism the philo- 
sophy of the revived Hellenism, as Philo had tried to 
make the Platonic philosophy the philosophy of 
Judaism. He belonged by virtue of his date to the 
younger or Syrian branch of the school of which 
lamblichus was the head and virtual founder. Plotinus 
he only once mentions, in passing ; with the writings 
of Porphyry he does not seem to have been closely 
acquainted.' But of lamblichus he always spoke with 
exaggerated respect/ ranked him with Plato,^ and 

> Mim, Acad, Itucr, vL 517 ; et Lobeok, Aglaaph. pp. 91 iqq. 

* Julian, 161 a 

* 222 B, 9aifU¥t9t; 146 b, 6 atXciy^t fpts. So Prodliu neyer 
mentions lambliohos withont th« epithet 0c?«f, an honour whioh 
he does not pay to Plato. 

* 146 4 : ToS^ xp^i^ti q9 tc /d^ rf ^^c mrmUdffrtfp, • 
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declared that be owed to his writings all his knowledge 
of speculative theology — the 6i&v yv&ir$9f^ which he 
' would not exchange for the empire of the world/ ' 
He tells his friend Sallust that he will find in lam* 
blichus TO ri\o9 rrjt avdpenrlvTis ao^ias^ 

This fanatical devotion was inspired in Julian by 
a man whom historians have almost unanimously^ 
condemned as an impostor, who disguised an un- 
scrupulous practice of theurgy in the phrases ' of 
philosophy. That view has been based on the authority 
of Eunapius. But all that we absolutely know about 
the direction given by lamblichus to Neoplatonism is 
that he brought it into touch with the religions of the 
East, which, in the fourth century, were more popular 
than ever, and that the Neoplatonists who followed 
him were rather priests than philosophers.^ Theurgy, 

> IISb. 

* 322 b. 

' 157 c. OL Julian, Frag. 6: ical 4 itkinvhs i/uw IScitc jcol Itpnt^dimis 

* Kirchner, Die PhUosophie dee Plotin, p. 216, is the only im- 
portant exception. He considers that the transcendentalism o( 
lamblichns most have saved him from the vulgarities of theurgy, 
and regards the stories of Eunapius as pure fiction, but does not 
attempt to explain away the evidences of belief in supernatural 
manifestations which can be found in the writings of lamblichus 
himself. TheDe MyeUriu has been rejected by Zeller, v. p. 716, on 
aoooottt of its style. The Life of Pythagorae remains; in the 
nperpcvrfc^f and the Commentary of Proclus in Tinuuum, the 
ehief source ol the opinions of lamblichus, there is little trace of 
superstition. But Photius, Cod> p. 178, mentions a work by I. ' 
Philoponus, attacking the treatise of lamblichus vcpl kyaXit^/rmp. 
lamblichus had defended the theory that certain images had fallen 
from heaven, weiKXk iikv kwiituf /AV^oXnyHp, woKhJk Si tls itHkmn ^4^p 
eirUs, weXXk M mU tms ipmfi4imt iptufrtm ypdf^uf elm al^wifupet, 
CL Photius, p.'887. ^ 
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tions as an appropriate Ki1<r$ai ypwlov &m leai 

fjBxKTfia in a panngyric v6\gu S)Mt i&ial/iovai 

of Bhodee, vipl Si voittv iitr^xpvc- tov. 
'PoBiap Sti o Zf V* So'fV 

Philostr. Ima0. ii. 27 : 
'PoSiott Si Xdyrrai "xpueht 
i^ ovpavov ^iwrat ical Smi- ' 
itXmwm tr^au rit otxiat 
Kai Toiit (TTivcoTroia vt^tiXtjv 
if avToir ft^^avrof tov A^t, 
on KoKUPoi tiff 'AAjvat 

Himerius, IS. 84 : 'Voll- 
0V9 ftiv hi) \6yot lio'ffiji'at 
Xpvir^, j(pva^» hr' airovs 
ToO Atof vt<f>e\i}v p^^avros. 

ChoricGaz. (Boiss.) 121: 
apafi}} ToaovToviviTainrivpti 
jipwbv ^'PoBot hriun ftvBo- 
Xoyrjvat 'PoSioit j(pwrovy 

VtTOV. 

Homer, Od. Z. 227 Julian, 240 b : n't ^fup 

•22< '''^ vi}irtv0i» i^rHpoi iftdp- 

fuucov; tXrt \o7o» ^v iKtlvo ' 

ifK^pils Klfmrrlaav iajytj/td- ' 

Twi* ti6' Strip avTo» hroiif } 

<riv TovTo T^t 'EXdm/f trap' \ 

KiffvirrUov /toBovaift ... i 

vori^u>i)S ttvM xp^ Xofovr ! 

01 r^f oXy^Sovov A^atp^ ' 

trowri r&v ''frvx&V! and ; 
again 412 d. 
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the Neoplatonic school at Fergamum and Ephesas. 
He relates that Aedesius, the successor of lamblichas, 
himself grown too infirm to teach, handed over the 
youthful Julian to Chrysanthius and Eusebius, his 
pupils, telling him, in words which recall the asceticism 
of Porphyiy, that, once initiated into their mysteries, 
he would blush to own a body.^ Eusebius seems to 
have been the only one of the small band of the 
followers of lamblichus to rate speculation (raf. 
Iirixavkf SuiKiKTiKaf) above theurgy (t^ OavfjLaroiroi&p 
Spy a).* But his warnings against theurgy and the 
absent Mazimus* only inflamed Julian's curiosity, 
which was fed by the miraculous tales told by 
Chrysanthius. Julian repudiated the abstract teach- 
ing of Eusebius, and hastened to Ephesus, to be 
initiated by Mazimus into the mysteries of avro'^iti. 
However reluctant we may be to admit the 
evidence of so credulous and superficial a biographer 
as Eunapius, we cannot deny that the outlines of 
his story agree with the independent versions of 
Libanius,^ and of Julian himself. Maximus wrote 
nothing from which we might rehabilitate him, 
and we must leave him to his biographer. It was 

> Eonap. ViL Max. 48-62. 

* Eonap. loo, oiL 

' For the reputation of Mazimus, at this time, see Libanins, 
Or* L p. 528: Tiyt ^4w vorrax^ ^fiUpiit wiwr^s pI vtp} ritt 

#vff^9trrcf 2St& re Mu^w Kmi e'iryy«W^0a( kuL chrt i)r tArol tm jcoI 
hny0m Kiymn^s, 

* Idhan. Or,patroHL { 9 : mU mrt rolt rw TlKdrttws y4/imf^uf §1$ 
▼■Mr IxMir, iuuCnu Mp re tftdr jkoI UufUim^^ • • • mU rl rf 4 
fmck jmI v^lfr.|«ti • • • • AA^Hf^ hu^ JbrntXtfrsre rf vorltt/if kSy^ 
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to his influence that Julian's friends attributed th^ 
final conversion to Hellenism which took place 
about his twentieth year^^ and Julian's writings 
testify to his lasting admiration of both Mazimus 
and Chrysanthius.' All» then, that remains for 
the student of Julian, when he has pointed out 
the untrustworthiness of Eunapius, is to examine 
those passages in Julian's works which show signs of 
the superstition which, on the strength of Eunapius, 
has always been associated with his name.* 

Of Julian's conviction that an uncritical belief in 
the old national religion was not merely expedient but 
absolutely essential for the preservation of Hellenic 
culture and the maintenance of the Boman Empire, 
there can be no question. His vague ideal had been 
the restoration of the old gods of Greece, bat when he 



I Liban. Ep. 606 (To Maximas) : otfuu Si ffol wdprat l^(S§u^ ^qi 
Xh^ ' ftou^hs yhp €l€py4rris «ri» t^s r§ aral 9aKdmis . . • $p4^ 4ifu¥ 
ffflU iiifuovpyii*ras fiuffiK4a irdtna ixpop, Cf • Qregor. Kaz. Or, iii. p. 61 D : 
^Ania ^0 ainf rh rQr iar^fitiat SiScurmiXcibr . , • ^vtl <i ^hi r&it iw 
^iXoao^l^ doyiidrttv fj^^oro iral riit^ 4k rav \6yoy wpo^tKdfifiuM Himfuw 
o(rK4ri lOLTdx^ii^ 5Aqy rhi^ v6co¥ oUt re i|y, and Liban* i. 528. 
Libanitis congratulates Maximns on his influenos oTsr Jolian, 
Paneg. i. p. 876. 

* Amm. Marc 22, 7, 8 ; 25, 8, 28. Of the fonr letters addressed 
to Mazimus by Julian, two have been rejected by Comont and 
Schwarz ; Ep, 16, on insufficient grounds (see Appendix i.) But, at 
any rate, Epp. 88, 89 are left to prove Julian's admiration fot 
Mazimus. 

' See Aurelius Victor, EpiL 152, eultus nnminum superstitiosus ; 
and Ammian, superstitiosus magis quam legitimus saororum 
observator ; in both of which passages, however, it should be noted 
that 9uperstiUoiu$ was applied by the Romans to one whose obser« 
vanoe of religion was considered excessive, i,g, Marcus Aurelius, 
and thus had a slightly diifertnt connotation from its English 
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had fairly faced their numbers and given them back 
their special altars and sacrifices, the Platonint revolted 
in his blood. He recognised that for philosophers 
and men of letters the old simple faith in the gods of 
Homer coold never take the place of the monotheism 
that philosophy had been teaching for centuries. But 
he was all the more sensitive as to the attitude of the 
people towards the individual gods and the legends of 
the poets.^ In public there must be no hint of im- 
piety 07ra>5 fiii T^ ir\ri$8i r^» rotavrtit apxnyol 
OpaavrqiTOf ysvdfisOa^ After relating with edifying 
piety the miraculous story of the arrival at Bome of 
the Mother of the Gods, he adds icairoi /m ov \£Kf)$Bv 
or$ ^riaovciv airrd rivis r&v \lav co^&p v$\ov9 ilvai 
ypaSlciv ovK api/crov^* ifiol Bi SoKtZ rat^ iroXea^ 
frurrtvHv fiSXKov rA roiavra ij rovroun roU Ko^'^^oh 
&v rh y^vxapiop ipipiif piv vyii9 it ovSi iu ffXiiru.^ 

Whatever may have been Julian's private and 
philosophic uncertainties as to the grounds of his 
religious creed, he never expressed them. The use of 
the argument from expediency in such a passage as 
that just quoted, unsupported as it is by any positive 
reservations, is not enough to justify a doubt as to 
his personal faith. The positive evidence points the 

' He approves of Plato's expression of belief in the popalar 
gods : vioTc^ir yiip UwKAs &|i«7 lui X^^P^' &iroSff(|cMf XrjfofUpois, 8«ra> 
Mp Tw Bntv ^turiw ol woniral, 287 B ; without, however, recognising 
that the Platonic passage of which he is thinking {Timasut, 40) 
was meant to be ironical. 

' Hence his indignation with ol Swa'^'c/B/rraroi MpAwmf, who 
laugh at the prohibition of certain foods, daring the Mysteries. 

* 161 B. For similar expressions, see 212 b,o, 222 o, 180 b «/ of. 
Forihe passage in 161 b quoted above see reminiscences from the 
B^pMic of Plato, vnfra^ chap. iiL \.^. 
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other way. Ammianus tells as that Julian consulted 
the entrails at every crisis, and for his belief in signs 
from heaven we have his own testimony. In every 
case of doubt or difficulty there came to him, not 
merely the negative guidance ^ granted to Socrates, 
but positive encouragement and promises.' Zeus 
thunders on the right for Julian as often as for any 
Homeric hero.* 

One of the ways in which philosophy had tried to 
reconcile polytheism with its own belief in the unity 
of God was the theory of demons. This effort to 
relate the gods and the world was made as early as 
Hesiod, though its interest for philosophy does not 
begin till Plutarch developed the theory from Plato.^ 
It paved the way for the marvellous in religion and 
philosophy, and that alone was enough to secure its 
popularity in the early Christian centuries. As a 
Neoplatonist, Julian believes in demons, good and 
bad ; for it was one of the inconsistencies of the Neo- 
platonists that, while they refused to believe that God 
could be the cause of evil, they recognised evil demons 



* 275 D the gods warn him not to send a letter to Eosebia ; 
284 c he has a sign not to oppose the troops ; cf . Zosim. iiL 9 f or 
his vision at Vienna. 

* 861 the statne in the temple of Apollo gave him a sign, as 
he called Helios to witness; 286 n ywoiiiimv itaXmp rdv U^\ 
899 D the gods bid him sacrifice, and promise rewards ; 415 d. 

' Even Libanins, who was himself singularly free from supersti* 
tion, encouraged Julian to think he had visions and direct help from 
the gods; i..460. 

* Plut deLetO. 560 ascribes the theory to Plato, Pythagoras 
dec, but ot Hesiod, 0. et 2>. 120, and see Plato, Sympot. 28, Plut. 
de def. orae. 421, 814, de Is. 186, Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 696. Apuleiui 
did much to make it popular, di dio Soar. 6, •< cU. 
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as divine agencies.^ The snny he saysi gives power 
to angels and demons;' some men are driven by 
wicked demons into the desert,* or pursued by them 
on account of neglect of temple-worship. 

Julian believed, with the NeoplatonistSi that the 
soul of man is imprisoned in its earthly body, to 
expiate a fall ; ^ that matter is evil, and that the effort 
of one's life should be to flee from it ; * that on the 
success of this effort all happiness depends.^ But this 
is not all. If Julian had stopped here, as Plato had 
done, he would have separated himself from his cen- 
y tury and his school. It was here that Neoplatonism 
I joined hands with religion. This airadavarur^s r^» 
^vxfi9 (Procl. tn Tim. 5, 89, 1) is reached by know- 
ledge of the gods ; ^ and this knowledge is attained in 
theTiBtate of ecstasy/ the ecstasy of Flotinus.^ Julian 



> Julian saorifioed to the demons of the nighi, Liban. Pantg. 

« 145 ^. 

' 2S8 b; of. Plat de L et 0. 561 : 4 Bcroic^ctn}? ottroi tW ^^acis 
4¥ rf vfpi/x^i^t iuy^9$ fAv naSL Wx^ip^h 9yffrpiwov$ 8^ jcoi 0itv$ptitiis 
«2 Xtifowl roif T«i«^9is ; 2SS ▲• With Julian's theory of a demon 
in us ot lamblich. Protnp, 12. 17 : 4m<<« ▼^'^ SoZ/mom aI^fA§$a 
«.T^, and ib. 15. 2 : 4 <o#ffU icol ovyitKtipmetU iuAf kwk rmw Bi&v 

« 19Sb : r^wj^iiv}^* ^•fTfUp ; of. lamblioh. Proirtp. o. ilL p. 11 

Julian, 169 c : oipar^Nr Utr^muw f«r r j^r T^r col 4w4co/up» 

* 166c; 248b. 

* 194-7 ; ISO B : Zt9w v8#i /Ur MpAvoit tlttmfundt^ %s rh ittfdktu^ 

« 218a; 221 n. 

* 178 b: truM ykp 4 ^hxh «r«^«' imtrhi^ Zf rols $wi$, Zxa rkaaSt 
4avT^ hriTfif^a^a rtSt K^trro^a^ . . . irrot o^Sf »^f Xatwhr roC Avt (^« 
7«rrM Kmi ittM9Zt(9Pns • . . rnbrUta /Air tAratf iXXd/iafu ^h ^. 

* Wtik Julian, loe. eU^ cf . Plotinus, Ihm. vi 9, 9, 10 : 4pm^ Zii 
Ufw M » g is cdfffiirtr atil lavrW 4t 4^ 9^v^^ inBm\» yj^ VO«ta^^>\ 
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describes it as a sort of Bac^io frenzy ^ reserved for 
the initiated.' Without this delirious enthusiasm life 
is thrown away, because deprived of the Ot&p yp&<ri9.* 
It is always in the language of the Mysteries that 
Julian speaks of things divine, which are, for him, 
the highest philosophy.^ The greatest boon he can 
ask of the gods is proficiency in the hidden things of 
the Mysteries/ initiation into which lamblichus had 
thought essential for the Neoplatonic philosopher. 
He speaks in veiled language, from the standpoint of 
the initiated, and is always on the brink of reveal- 
ing, but never reveals, the secret doctrines unintel* 
ligible to the crowd, OiovpyoU Si roU lAOKaplois 
^v<i>pnia? Yet from such phraseology as this it would 
be unfair to argue superstition. Allusions to the 
mysteries and metaphors borrowed from them are 
common in Greek literature from Plato down. The 
language of initiation was used especially with refer- 
ence to philosophic doctrines, and we have met with 
it even in a writer as free from superstition as 
Themistius.* 

^wrht M\ii^n iwtrro\h-^s •M moBof^it , . . • term Si Irf acal r^ rvrcx^s 
form rijf 9iaa oMrt ^yox^^M^*V« 

^ 221 D : foTM LUvvcos nhrht f icol vpoo'c^x^M^ ^ ▼< ^M* "^ ^ \ 
llAtr4pat infimcxtvam ^^vat M r^v hXifi^ rmv 0ff«r yp&^tp, { 

' 218 a: i/AAif rots woKKms Zffoi rims iarh r^Armp difd^rm r^r 

' 222 A ; 172 D ; cf. lambL Protr. iiL 11, 15. j 

• 223 a. 

• 180 B. 

• 237 D. 

• 172 J> : Syyurra ipm rf ffvf^f ; 218 A : fiovr M tf yXtirry-^w^pi \ 
yiifk rA¥ ^^up oMv Xf^ ^h*^ i ot 174 1», 169 ▲, 148 ▲, 162 B, 186 c, ) 
157 D, 289 A. . 

• Tbemist. 2 b, 235 1,71 a; DamMO. 7i^ itKi. Ap.Photiai, 837: X 

-A ^ 
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lamblichas and his followers believed in the 
possibility of a visible revelation of the gods.' Julian's 
references to theurgy are, as a rule, too vague for us 
to be able to decide as to his attitude to such miracu- 
lous manifestations. A passage in his seventh oration 
seems at first sight to indicate a belief in them. He 
is expounding the hidden truths of the Heracles myth, 
and his language throughout is confused and contra- 
dictory. He is indignant with those who interpret 
literally the tale of the birth of Heracles and his 
earthly career in human form. Heracles is indeed 
the son of Zeus in the sense in which Athene is his 
daughter, as a SvvafU9 emanating from him,' but 
Julian will not admit the human element.* As for 
the adventures of his childhood, ravra fiiv virijpSe, 
fLM$^6v<09 8i ^ /car* avdpmrov. * They say,' continues 
Julian, 'that Heracles crossed the sea in a golden 
bowl, but my belief is that he walked on the waters. 
To Heracles all things are possible.' ^ Zeller * quotes 

hmfioKM, Perhaps the best example in Plato is Phaedrtu, 250 b ; 
gL Lobeck, Aglaoph, 57 : Etenim Plato in Phaedro cum docere vellet 
qnantom oblectationis habeat inqoisitio et investigatio Teri (4 T«r 
iwrmt trrmv 94a) ezemplom sumlt a mysteriis contenditqne animos 

• renun soperanun immutabiliomqae cognitione pint Tolaptatis 
capere qnam divinae species initiatis a£ferant. 

> AueL de MysL i. 8. 
* See infra and 149 b. 

' Julian in his philosophical writings is usually a strong oppo- 
nent of anthropomorphism, though we can hardly say with Naville 

* L'anthropomorphisme lui est tout i fait stranger ; ' cf . the assertion 
of 219 B and 82 n, the 0c6r 7^ni are l^uni «2r04^<i ml M^uera, dis- 
cerned with difficult even by the kindred yvSf, with cofilroC^.200A, 
-where Asdepius assumes the human form. 

« 219 1>. 
' -« PM. ifer Gfiee^ T. p. 720. 
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the passage to illustrate the belief of lamblichas and 
his school in visible revelation. But Julian goes on : 
* For all the elements bow down before the demiurgic 
and efficient power of that pure and undying intelli- * 
gence which Zeus made to descend to earth by the 
aid of Athene.' By making Heracles a BvvafU9f Julian 
seems to put out of question the physical appearances 
of the legend.^ Julian's treatment of the Dionysus 
legend (221) leaves the reader altogether in doubt as 
to whether he believed in the actual manifestation of 
the god on earth. 

It is easy enough to find such inconsistencies in 
Julian's religious professions. 'Feut-on concevoir/ 
says Beugnoty' ' que le meme homme qui sacrifiait 
avec une visible devotion ait dit que les simulacres 
etaient faits non pour qu'on les regardat conmie des 
dieux, mais afin d'exciter les hommes & la pi6td? 
C*est que toutes les idSes de Julien n'etaient point 
encore fixees. Si sa jeunesse ne devait pas lui servir 
d'excuse, on trouverait dans Tetat de la philosophic 
paienne au quatrieme siecle de suffisants motifs pour I 

Tabsoudre.' To this we may add that what is true of I 

most of the Neoplatonists, from Flotinus to Proclus, 
remains true for Julian. In his personal conduct he 
may have been carried away by the prevailing interest 
in theurgy and the Mysteiies. But the spiritual 
character of the Neoplatonic philosophy that had 



> Professor Shorey suggests that the parenthesis l^r . • . pwijiuca 
219 D is a passing sneer at the Christians, and should not be taken 
too seriously ; and has pointed out another possible sneer in 144 b : 
ywv^ fi^p ip K6fffA^ T&y *AffKkti9t»iff fxffi Ih oiMw tcai wp^ rev ai^iMu 
9mp* iavr^. 

' DatrucHon du Paganitmet L 209. 
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raised Plotinas above the superstitions of his day had 
been sufficiently preserved in the fourth century to 
save its followers from embodying the grosser forms 
of that superstition in their writings. 

Julian's writings, as has been said, hardly rank as 
a contribution to Neoplatonism. But his two philoso- 
phical Orations serve as good illustrations of vfivoi 
^vo'ticoA^ and one of them {Or. 4) perhaps supplies 
the place of a lost treatise of lamblichus (irtpl 6e&v)^ 
of which it may have been little more than a copy.' 
Like all the Neoplatonists, lamblichus had built his 
theories round the framework of a trinity.* Julian 
follows him in the main with his trinity of the KoafjLos 
oparoff or visible universe/ the Koa-fiof poipof, its 
model, relieved from the imperfections of matter, and 
represented in the oparhv by the planets, and, thirdly, 
the K0(T^9 voffT09, over which rules the supreme 
principle of the Good, or the One {to hi) not to be 
grasped by the intelligence. 

Julian*s vfivos was not meant to be a complete 



■ See Menander's definition apad Spengel, RJietorea Oraeei, iii. : 
cM 8i rotovroi {^wucol) tf/ufot trtar 'Air^AA«ror ff/iror Kifyovrn ^Xior 
wMv flroi ^dffitttiiWf jco) wtfH rov i^ov rqf ^^fftms 9taKryAfA*9a 

< Julian, 150 d, 157 d ; Iambi. Proir. p. 120 ; Fata €i PisUUi ; 
Auet de MytU viii. 8. 

' Or, rather, a series e£ trinities. For, as their transcendental 
conceptions of the spiritual world removed it farther from the world 
of sense, the Neoplatonists needed to moltiplj sach media, in order 
to maintain the relation between the two. 

« Julian's trinity has been thoroughly treated by Zeller and 
others, especially by M. A. Narille, L*emper$ur Jvlien €i la phUo- 
9cpki€ dupolythiitmi ; a work which has rendered superfluous any 
farther treatment of this part of Julian's philosophy. Only a brief 
theraf OM, wiU be KLt«a \mc^ to >3dl^ viSh^ ^V ^^to^^ 
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exposition of the theology of the school ; his main 
object was the glorification of his favourite deity — the 
Sun. He tells us that he was bom a sun- worshipper ; ' 
of bis peculiar calling to follow in the Sun's ' tnun he 
has private proof s, which, with an affectation of ro 
aifjLvov^ caught from the Neoplatonists/ he will not 
reveal.^ His devotion was spontaneous ; the state of 
ecstasy into which it threw him had not been inspired 
by books.^ Sun-worship was no new thing in the 
Pioman Empire, and, for Boman Emperors, the cult 
had had a special attraction, from the days when 
Augustus built his temple to the Palatine Apollo, and 
Nero tried to identify himself with the god. As the 
Roman Empire came into closer contact with Oriental 
beliefs, the cult became more and more popular, and, 



> ISO c, cf. Amm. Marc. zzii. 5, 1 : a radimentis pueritiae primis, 
inolinatior erat erga nominam caltam. Cf. Liban. L 875 : r^r iiU 
Itivowif if^Koriptuf voimp rp r&p ohptuflmp /ioOiiat^ AUasions to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the importance of the $tttpta tov o&^arov 
are frequent in Keoplatonic literature. lambL Protr. p. 12 : 4 A^ri 
ra(trriv yp^iiti (of Pythagoras) voicTroi rV vop^Aifflriir «al inifftar rj^y 
wipi rbr ohptufhp BtmptWf and ibid. p. 115 : ^ikoa^^i r^ 9hp9»hv 6pmp 

itii TTis r&¥ oh^lmv iwittKi^tms M^w, CL Julian, 148 B : tuny 
til irp&TOP taa ^atrW'ol rhvovpwhit o^x f^^^^^p Twm ical fi69S 6pmmt ikAA' 
^1 (Unov riip i^cani woK^ntpcefiiopovrru ^^ir» and 148 C. And, for the 
Platonic authority which Julian and lamblichus may have had in 
mind, Timaeu$ 47 A : l^^tt — a/r(a ri^f fuyl^nit ^cXf/at 4/My, Zn r&^ 
fv¥ \4yu9 . . • oSfitls &y verc ipp^Bii ^^t iffrpa fiirt ll^Ktw /ii^c oiptufhit 
lZ6pTtn^, ic.r.A. 

* 'HKiov iwMs, 

* Cf. Iambi. Protr. 21, p. 106, on Pythagorean maxims: rk vp* 
utfTo7t i,w6ppviTaf Koi ix^iuAoiiMva vpbs ro^s h^tadnroyt wtif9\iw6irru . 

* 180 C 
' » 181 A, 
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finally, Aurelian established games in the Sun's honoor 
at Borne, and traced his parentage to the Sun-god.' 

The identification of the Sun with Apollo is found 
throughout Greek literature, but, for Sun-worship as 
Julian conceived it, he could not go to Greek sources ; 
it is to specifically Eastern influence that we must 
trace the peculiar form of worship that we find in the 
third and fourth centuries of the Boman Empire. 
That influence is marked by the introduction of the 
name Mithras. Mithras-worship first makes its 
appearance among the Bomans towards the end of the 
Bepublic, in the time of Pompeius.' But, while the 
cults of Isis and Serapis had been received with all the 
hospitality that the Bomans extended to new deities, 
the Mithras cult gained ground slowly, and not till the 
time of Hadrian and the Antonines had it secured an 
equal footing with the others. Thenceforward, how- 
ever, it gradually overpowered them, and soon con- 
tested the supremacy with Zeus himself.* Julian 
worships his Sun-god under the name of Mithras. 

One of the objects of his vfLP09 was to show the 

* Ptellert Myth. iL p. 408 ; Julian, 156 b, speaking of the feri» 
8oU inTictO : voiov/ay 4xly rhi^ w^pt^wicrterw irympa riii^ io^riip 'HA(y 

' Pint VU. Pomp. 84. The pirates of CSlicia r^Xfris rirat 
kwoppirppf iriKoiw itp 4 ^^v VLiBfOv icoi M^XP' ^*vf9 9taaA(rrm Mora* 
iuxJhSvm vpAror ^ iwUm^. Because in certain of its rites the Mithras 
cult recalled the sacraments of the Ghristian Chnroh, Tertullian 
eaUed it a ' Satanic plagiarism of Christianity.* Ct Beognot, L p. 58. 

' Boissier, Im B^Ugion Bomainet p. 883, Julian, 165 b : tf 0;m 
futrk T9vr* ^i|v 4ff Mil rhif MiBpmp rifidficr «al iyo/Mp 'RAfy Ttr^M. 
Tvura^ AyJM«r» 4fA P94rtpm. Julian speaks scornfully of the ignorant 
Greek attitude to Eastern doctrines, 147 ▲ : i4^^o¥ Urm$ Aryw relr 
*£XXi|rir i(#wfp Mtr /Upw rk o'vHl^ mJ yif^fUL Xiy^m • •* • ^ €f4* 
rmrm «U kfimrtofitrmg rk 99MJk «iya5<x4<MM<« 
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unity of Hellenic and Oriental religions, and here he 
was^in harmony with the monotheistic teaching of his 
age. The identification of deities, Hellenic, Boman, 
and Eastern, had been going on for centuries, and the 
Neoplatonists, in their effort to reconcile theism and 
l)olytheism in their theology, naturally pushed the 
tendency to its furthest limits. Apuleius ' shows us 
how far this unifying process had been carried in the 
second century. This doctrine of impenum penes 
tinum, officia penes mtUtoSf which dates back to the 
Stoics,' is carefully elaborated by Julian in order to 
secure the supremacy for his favourite Helios.* He 
followed Plotinus and lamblichus in making the 
supreme principle the iv ox aya$6v, more transcend- 
ental than Plato's aya$6p, because no longer identified 
with, or rather on the same plane with, povs^* though 
like the Platonic ayaOov it presides over the voriros 
KoafjLos^ where rule the Intelligible Gods, the Ideas.' 
Next in rank to these porirol Osol, whom Julian 
leaves as vague as the Platonic Ideas, come the 

* Apul. Metam. iL 5. 

' Servias ad Verg. Oeorg, i. 5 : Stoioi dioont non esse nisi onum 
deam et unam eandemqae potestatem, quae, pro ratione offioiomm 
nostrorom, variis nominibus appellatur. 

* For the identification of the Son with other deities see BCaorob. 
Sat i. 17, 4 : di?ersae yirtutes solis nomina dis dedenmt; and the 
whole chapter. 

* For this, the conTentional view of the relation of yvvr and rh 
iyaBhv in Plato, see Zeller t. 476 etoL; and for a wholly different 
interpretation, see Professor Shore/, in the Univenitjf of Chieago 
Clasncdl Studies, i. 188, note. 

* The notion of classified gods, yoirrol and yot^l, was imported 
into the Keoplatonio system by lambliehns. Cf. Kirohner, Die Phi\ 
dee Plotin, p. 212 ; AucL de Mysi. 8, 8, p. 271, Parthey; 84» y4ni 
fnputo^ftimp re jcol ^ffpiK»#>»l#r 9«fr IC.T.A* . « 
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votpol Otol, in whom the faculty of vov9 is both 
active and passive as bestowed by the Sun.^ He is 
the chief voepo9 Ototf and, as such, is the object 
of Julian's adoration. The material Sun, which we 
see, is an image of him, as the visible planets are 
images of the vorfrol OtolJ^ 

Julian had Platonic authority for making the Sun 
the ayaOov Sicyovoff^ and a god,^ and for giving 
him a souL* He disposes of the dyaOop and the 
vorirof icoafiot in a few words and devotes the rest 
of his exposition to the Sun. The three members 
of his trinity were sharply divided. The Sun fur- 
nished the link that relates them to one another 
(avvoxji Tii). Inasmuch as he is the link between 
Uie immaterial KSa-fioi and again between them and 
the world of sense, his fLurorrj^ is not one of place 
alone, but of influence ; he is the unifier.^ 

' 145 B : To«f ¥09p9it rh P99tv JccU vmBm wapdx^i* 

* Contr. Christ. 65 b (Nenmann); ef. Boissier, p. lll,NaYille, p. 101. 
' Bep, 508 B, 506 1>» et ah 

* Rep. 508 A. 

* Plat. LawSf 967 : for the analogy of the San in Neoplatonie 
doetxines, see lamblioh. Protrep, p. 17 : iwh r&v yvupiiiup ... Si' 
iamkar^iaa iwtipyovs . • . r^ rhv liKtop r&r i^r^p 6rtp4x*it^, 068^1 a 
Kikifi^f Jcal rh rbp ww riis ^vx^s •hai i^dpxorra K.r.X. 

. * fi9ff6riit 18 the regular Aristotelian word for the mean ; and has 
a loealt temporal* and ethical significance. But there is no evidence 
that it was used in the active sense of ' mediator * before Julian. 
There is a carious passage in Plutarch, which seems to indicate that 
the local m^^^s of the Sun was a Persian doctrine. De L tt 0. 46 : 
JK«1 wf9^aw9faUfrto ^w ^v (the principle of good) ioiitiptu ^«rrl /Ukurra 
T«9 iil9#«r6r, T^ S* (the principle of evil) l/AvoAir cisir^ icol iypoltf, 
fiiwmf M ^^H^ v^i' MiBfmiP tlroi. 9ih «al Ml$^¥ Hipfftu r^r McWnir 
{i«/i4(o*'<^* Now ^ffO'^T^f is the New Testament word for 
'mediator,' and is so used by Polybius, Diodoms, and Philo. Pos* 
•iU/t thmlore» thire maj be more than a local /cc r^rif f iadieated 
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To what extent Julian borrowed from lamblichos 
the details of the nameroos iLiairtirif^ of the Son, 
we cannot decide. Bat we learn from Proclas ' that 
lamblichns had written of the middle term of one of 
his intellectual triads in much the same words as 
Julian uses of the Sun. To the votpof tcocfiof the 
Sun gives the unity, harmony, and intelligence that 
he has received from the ayaOov. For the visible 
world he is the sole source of light and order. The 
iv or ayaOov is too remote for adoration, aud 
Julian's system results in a practically monotheistic 
worship of Helios. 

But Julian's revival was in the name of polytheism, 
and if he could not restore, in the fourth Christian 
century, the old naive faith in the gods of Homer, 
he nevertheless could not omit from his creed the 
numerous deities whose temples and altars he had re** 
built. The world of Hellenism, for which he wrote, 
was no longer content with deities whose nature it did 
not know, and for whose actions it could not account. 

in the Plutarch passage. M. Naville has pointed out the resemblance 
between the San as mediator and the Christian A^r, which Jolian 
maj have had in mind, and we may add Philo, De Somn. 586 d : 
Sri rott iwiitfipois ifuy cwi^tpt fitfflrats ical Sioinrrais KiyMS xpif^x* 

' 142 A : 4p ti4a'ois rvrayti4pof kot^ weu^otaif fito'6mTa . , • tcAci^ 
nfros Koi awoxrjs icol yo^l/ioy (!w^r iral rfjs iwouZous oMas rk yiicti 
fx«r ip Uvrf, Proclas in Tim. 259 d, quoting lamblichas, uses 
phraseology which strongly resembles Julian's. 

' Procl. in Tim. 94 o. In this triad rovt comes first, row Si /&/^ov 
Kol T^r ^VfiwK'ifmo'iP trvudyoyros rmv roioirmp t^ y6pttiOP tup 9*mp vol rh 
cwaywf^p rt$p rpi&p iral rh rtis iptpy^las hrowkiiptruchp leai rh wpoAp 
vorrl ical ri iya$wpybp ftdKimMyfuna kiyov€u CI. Zeller, T.p. 691. 
Other passages in Proclas which seem to proye that Julian followed 
the phraseology of lamblichos are In Tim. 397 c, 140 o, 49 o (of. 
Julian, 168 b and 144 b), 94 b, and especially In Tim. 392 b, v. 
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Here Julian took advantage of the syncretism, 
ivhich, as has been earlier indicated, had been going 
on for centuries. The old names, endeared by the 
associations of Greek and Latin literature, could be 
retained without endangering the supremacy of 
Helios. Julian identified Zeus, Helios, Hades, ^ and 
Serapis.' It is evident at once how far he had strayed 
from Homer. The omnipotent Zeus of Greek my- 
thology is degraded to a SfffuoupyiK^ BwajAit ' which 
works with Helios, and has no separate existence.^ 
Homer is quoted to prove the identity of Helios and 
Oceanus.* Tradition had made Athene the child of 
Zeus. Julian rejects the ordinary version, and regards 
her as the manifestation of the intelligent forethought ^ 
of Helios, identified with Zeus, as Dionysus is the 
vehicle of his fairest thoughts,^ and Aphrodite the 
principle that, emanating from him, charms and 
gives life to matter.* Julian did not forget the gods 
of Egypt ; places had been assigned to Mithras and 

* 186 A. Ci. Phaedo, 80 d, and Cratylui^ 408 b, passagM not 
meant to be entirely serious. 

' Ci. Ep, 10. 878 : iuMmv 961 cl BhU v^Urtt ml ip wp^t§ I /i^t 
lUptant Ipx**^ Hunim^tuf r^t okonm^inis. Cf. 811 A. Serapis has his 
seat in Heaven as the brother of 2Seas. 

* 148 D. It may be noted that Pxoelos in Tim. 121 n ealls the 
deminxgos ««Xvt^vaAi«f. 

* Julian e^en attempted to proTe from Homer the snperioritj of 
Helios oyer the other gods. 186 n. 

» 147 D. 

* 149 B. 80 Bomnlos is the offspring of the Sun, as identified 
with Axes. 164 o. 

* 144 A. 

' *160b. Sheisthe 0'^7K^a0'if and^iXUof the#^^dli»i#i #€•! 
and gives generatiye force to the earth. For Apollo as Asclepios 
neJnlian,144B»o,andof.ProcLftf»2¥fii.49o,wherethe similaritj 
of language suggests that Julian here oopied lambliohqi. 
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SerapiSy and the Egyptian Horus is Helios under 
another name.^ Julian contrives that all the gods 
shall play their parts as manifestations of the power 
and beneficence of Helios.' 

In common with all who have called in philosophy 
to support their religious theories, Julian believed 
that a philosophic interpretation of myths was neces- 
sary for the genuine Oi&v yp&a-if. His treatment 
of them is ethical and metaphysical, and naturally 
has nothing in common with the rationalising method 
of Euhemerus.' Although, as we have seen, he explain^ 
his gods and demons as Bupdfitt?, it must not be 
supposed that he intended, like the Stoics, to deprive 
them altogether of personality. The Stoic method 
was opposed to the spirit of Neoplatonism, and we 
find Plutarch protesting against their treatment of 
individual gods. 

For Julian every myth is an allegory with a philo- 
sophic and instructive content which must be brought 
out by allegorical interpretation. It is an act of piety 
to free these hidden ideas and give them their true 
philosophic meaning. Plotinus had used the fables 
about the gods mainly as poetic ornament, but he too 
was far from regarding their allegorical interpreta- 
tion as an intellectual game. They were invented by 

> 148 D. Cf. Menander apnd Spengel, Bh. Or, iiL : H4p^tu 99 
VklBpQM xiyov^uf ^Cipop Aiy^imoi. So Julian identifies the Phrygian 
Cybele and the Greek Demeter, 159 ; Hermes and Ares with Moni- 
mos and Aziz, 150 ; the Phrygian Attis with Dionysos, 179. 

' Jalian id tolerant even of the Ood of the Jews, 464 a: %p cS 
oTS* iri ical iifius iKKais Btptart^fAMP M/aoitu^, 

* One instance of the Euhemeristio method ocoort 220 d. 
Semele, says Jolian, was not the mother of Dionysus, but was a 
wise priestess. 
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o« 'trdXai a-o^ol^ in order that truths too sacred for 
direct expression might be disguised in riddles.^ 
Plotinus attempted no systematic treatment of myths, 
though in seyeral passages he indicates their meta- 
physical and ethical significance.' But Julian's aim 
WM to account for the pagan deities in a system of 
religion and ethics, and his treatment of mythology 
is in consequence more elaborate, though he works on 
the same lines as Plotinus. 

All the Sophists delighted in allegorising,' but 
whereas Themistius, Libanius, and, still more, 
Himerius, employed their allegories as literary orna- 
ment, Julian always allegorises with a didactic pur- 
pose. For him every myth was a riddle, and therefore 
to be solved. The poets who wrote the myths were 
inspired with the truth — elra tvpovns ia-Kiiraa-av 
airit fi^Oott wapaBo^oif.^ This very paradoxical ^'^e- 
ment is intended to turn our minds to the hida n 
truths. For laymen the myth is enough : ^—rotf ii 
iTipirroiSf the knowledge of divine things can only 
then be useful, tl rif i^trd^t^v avTtfP v^ ryyipitn rolf 
0toi9, tvpot ical Xdfioi Bih r&v alvirfiJMTtav {nro/iprfa-Otlf 

' Ennsad. t. 1, 7 : ot /iv0oi d w§p\ $w9 olWrrorrcu Kp6p»9 fikif 9*h9 
€9 ^4 r r 9 i r99 wph t«v Aihs ytpMtu, and id. iiL 6, 19 : •/ wdxm vo^l 
... mbniTr4fU90i, 'Zpt»'^i^ /^^ vpioSri T^r &px*<^^ "^^ '^^ y§p4c'tm$ 
iffytofop, and ib. i. 6, S: oTov iwh fUyov Kipiait ^^Ir 4 KaXv^vt 
'OSwr^f^ tdptrri/upos, 

' E^. The One is O^ptufht; Kp6pQt is Novi ; Zc^ the world-soul, 
Ae. ▼.8,10; iiL 5, 8. 

* Themist 804 d, Hermog. Ds Id, p. 269, 18 sqq., Banmgart. 
Afittidett p* 68, Aphthon. Progym, p. 26, 10 sqq., Theo. Prog. p. 76, 
€ sqq., ap. Spengel, Bh. Qrtue, 

* 170 A, 222 0. The incongraons in a myth iktimmons ns to 
iaqoin into its underlying meaning. 186 c 

* 266 n. Myths are like india-mbber tojs, whioh help children 
through teething. 
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oTi j^ptf irtpX airr&v ^ffrtiv.^ A myth must aim at 
expressing the being of the divine.' The demon 
theory here played an important part. The lesser 
gods of Greek mythology are demons as well as 
Suvdfiei9. Heracles was a good demon who after 
his work on earth became a god.' 

In his actual handling of details Julian sometimes 
uses the free method of interpretation that he had 
himself ridiculed in his second Oration.^ And, like 
the other Neoplatonists, he sometimes employs 
phrases which imply human weaknesses or ohrono* 
logical development for his divinities, and then with- 
draws those phrases, explaining that they must be 
taken in a sense that denies such an interpretation. 
So the descent of Attis occurred ovk iueowrUof roh 
Oeols, zeal rfi rovrtov Mi^rpl, \iyofiivri Sk atcova-lwf 
ytpia-dat.^ Julian is always willing to abandon the 
details of a myth if they do not harmonise with his j 

general conception. 

Inseparable from his belief in the unity of religion 

I Cf . Plat. Theaet. 152 o : rovro hn^p h^p TJpt^or; rf w9Kk^ 
^vpptrf, TOif Sc /ioOnrats 4p tkwoppnrf r^p ^^tfcior iKrjf^p^ CL 
Pataroh*8 definition of a myth, De I, ttO.i 6 fiv$9s . • • • K^yv rtphs 

' 218 D : T^f T«r $€&p oMat §ls Ivpo/jup /o'raxM'M^^a* 

* 219-20, cf. Plut. De I. ei 0. 27, for the same idea. Plutarch's 
treatment of myths often resembles Julian's, though it is not so 
metaphysical. 

* 74ld: v6pfw9*p iKieopTts «ral fiia(6fA9Poi r&p tfyup fkt SfioUrriTUs, 
KoOdwtp oi robs f^kvBovs ^^iryo/'/Mrot T«»r witfrAp irol &ya\^orrts ^f ^^ovt 
wiBopobs icai M*x^iJiipovs t& wKiriuera in fiucpas wdpy T^f hro^oUa . 
tppu&iitpoi Kol kpa^pks Kiop wap9Xafi6pr€$ r&f ^X^ vf ipfirrai €ypant$9Uf 
i&f 24 Tourd y* alrrk iic*lpmp i$9K6pTttp A^ir. 

* 171 B : AyanucTf 7 /a^p p^K^t itytumKToi^a U Xiytrmt, and 171 D • 
inruritp pAp wrmp ovUliims 4itw9^uf U At7^/M9»ff ; and 149 B. 
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\eas Julian's theory of the unity of philosophy, a 
theory which, in an age of syncretism, was not peculiar 
to the Neoplatonists.^ But it is in Julian's sixth 

/ Oration that we find its most systematic expression ; 

/ and probably no other writer, except perhaps lam- 
blichus, had thought it so essential to his conceptions 
of Philosophy and Beligion. Julian treated the 
question from the ethical side. As truth is one, so 
philosophy is one ; * we may approach it by different 
roads,' but the rtKos of any one school, rightly inter- 
preted, is found to be identical with the WXo^ of an^ ' 
other/ The Cynic yv&Oi aeavrov is but anothbx 
readingof th6ir7a/>a;^apafo'i/ to i/o/iio'/ia;^both, 
jagain, are in harmony with the Stoic ideaJ of life in 
touch with Nature — ofioXoyovfjJvoDf ^ijp ry ^t/crei,^ and 
the Platonic ofioltaaif r^ Oe^J So Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Antisthenes^ 
followed iv ri Kal ravrov.* 

Julian excepted Epicurus and Pyrrho from this 
general reconciliation ; and this was natural. He would 
not admit that their riXof was ethical; and the 
universal scepticism of the Pyrrhonists and the 
Epicurean rejection of the supernatural were alike 

> Cf. footnote on Themistiof and Engenias supra, p. 8S. 
s lS4c. 

* ISOA. 

« ISSa. 

* For, 6 yvtin Uunhf, 8vf^ frrir, impifims ^rrM aaX ofx trtp 
M/J(mi, 1S8 B. 

. • 1S6A. 

* 1S8A. 

' 18S 0, of. 1S5 ▲: roht v^trrc^orraf iw ittdtrrp r&p fdf^wtwf 
WK9tnirm (rit) Ktl f^rci wditra ff^ft^im. For the harmonj of Stoio 
•ad Fteipat««M dootrines, see Jdiiui, iTp. 17, 8S6. 
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incompatible with the uncritical faith that he was 
trying to restore.^ 

His aim throughout his vfivoi was to provide the 
Hellenic counterpart of the positive revealed religion 
of Christianity. Hence his insistence on the inspira- 
tion of Homer, Hesiod, and Plato. And we can trace 
to this effort the statement that the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the mysteries are not mere hypotheses, 
whereas the doctrines of the astronomers of the day 
deserve no higher title.' 

Julian rejected the Epicureans and Sceptics mainly 
on the score of their critical attitude to religion. The 
Cynics were, from the first, Deists, who sco£fed at 
polytheism, image-worship, and oracles. All Julian's 
sophistry could not explain away the independent 
monotheism of Diogenes;' Antisthenes laughed at 
initiation ; Demonax nearly brought upon himself the 

> Julian natnrallj oonld not admit an a&r^/ucros ^pit koI rCxfi, 
102 A. Themistias, in his desire for syncretism, was more liberal, 
and even criticises his father Eugenins for having omitted Epicoms 
from the icwdxoyos of philosophers, 236 A. Elsewhere, however, he 
is less friendlj to Epicurean doctrines, e^. Or* 84. 74. Even Jolian 
defends the Epicurean Ka0k fit^ffat, 255 b. 

* 423 A, 149 0, 136 b, 137 c et paasim, cf. Macrob. 8aL i 17, 2 : 
cave aestimes poetarum gregem non ab adytis philosophiae mutnari. 
ol fiktf ykp (the philosophers) 0§&y 1^ 9atfi6ifmif nrydXtn^ S4 rum^ iuca^ 
irtunh ^oo'ir, ol l\ (the astronomers) ^orlB^rrat rh vtOor^r 4k riJB wphs 
rii ^%6fA9va trvpu^pias, 148 B« That a preference for theurgy over 
mathematics was characteristic of the Neoplatonists, we may gather 
from a comparison of Proclus, in Tim, 258 o : &XX& r«v //Ap /ui^» 
fiaruc&y otf voXhs xiyoswiBcupoharfo^mP* 6 l\ tfcovj^^s oJSrmt tXrrm k.tJI. 
It is true that in this case Proclus is merely accepting the Platonic 
rejection of mathematical wiBawoXoyta as distinct from mathe- 
matics generally; of. Aristot Eihies, L 8, 4 : ^ta^iyun'iicov • • • viAore- 
k^yovrros, which is an echo of Plat. Thea$t. 162 ■• 
Or.yL199e^ak 
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&te of Socrates, oTi oirt Qwov &^Qi\ irmron oirt 
ifivijOff fMPOf airdvr^v rtuf 'EXfi/crii/ZaifJ Oeno« 
mauB of Gadara wrote a vrork against oracles.* Yet 
Jalian not only accepted the Cynic r£><joft bat ex- 
pressly declared that Cynicism was worthy to rank 
with the highest philosophy.' There is more than 
one explanation of this inconsistency. The Cynic 
ascesis, and the life Karh ^vaiv^ as interpreted by 
Diogenes and Antisthenes, appealed strongly to his 
personal tastes.^ But ap^t from this, the canonisa- 
tion of Diogenes had become a literary tradition, and 
if Julian had refused his tribute of admiration, he 
would have found himself in sympathy with only one 
writer of distinction — the scoffer Lucian.* This 
would have been a singularly false position for Julian ; 
for one of the grounds of Lucian's scorn of the Cynics 
had been their belief in a divinity, his only bond of 

; sympathy with them their ridicule of polytheism. 

[ Julian shared the sincere admiration which the Cynic 

ideal of life had won from such men as Epictetus,* 

i 

t * Ladan, Defiumax, IL 

' JalUn, 209 b. 

•f ri ^mAirartr 9M krtfUrwp, iiWii rtSs Kpterl^roa MfuX)iW k.tJU 
Apollo, D0( Heneles, is the tnie patron of pynicism, 188. 

* The ignorant erowd had alwajs langhed at the Cynio i^mi^a^ 
and there Jolian sjmpathised with the Qrnics, 198 ▲ : rw Kwucw cf 

* Bemays, Ludan und die Cynikir^ pp. 46 tqq., has explained 
Looian's antagonism to the Qjnio sect For his attitude to Diogenes 
see ViL AuU. 11. 

* Epiotetns recognised the divine mission of the tme Cjnio : T^r 
«e2ff diAifif^s Kvrur^ iiSffrai If S; Iri i>yf A«f kwl t«v Ai^i kwirt9Krm, 
wp^ Te^ MfAm99t «<^ k fwB m^ «■! mmm lvel€(t«r e^eci Ire «•• 
w Air ff — crX, IHit. iiL 82. 88. 
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Die Chrysostomas, and Maximus of Tyre.^ Bat, like 
them, he had nothing but invective for the Cynics 
who were his contemporaries. These Cynics of the 
fourth century, who, with their mode of living, had 
survived the abstract theories and systems of most 
of the other schools,' seem to have still held, by pro- 
fession, to their founder's conception of life. In the 
confused times in which Julian lived, there can have 
been few types that had changed so little, outwardly, 
from their originals as the Cynic' There was little 
room for change in the members of a school whose 
philosophy was wholly negative — meant as a protest 
against the artificial world around it, whatever the 
phase in which that world might happen to be. It is 
the brawling Alcidamas of Lucian,^ or Plutarch's 
^ Planetiades,* and not the dignified and witty De- 
^ monax, who typifies the later Cynic.^ The reasons I 

for Julian's dislike of practical fourth century Cynicism i 

lie close at hand. They were bad citizens with their 



' His thlrtj-sixth DisBertation U a panegyrio of Diogenei. Epic- 
tetns, Diss. iiL 22, 80 : ^kXA' cis roht pw iwofiKiwofup roht Tfcnrt C9«tf 
wv\Mtpohs, oi ovZk¥ /u/iowrat iKtipous ; of. Julian, 197 b, and lor the 
ideal Cynic of. Epiotetue, iii. 22, 18, with Jalian, 200 o, d. 

' S. Aug. Con. Acad. iii. 19, 42: Nunc philosophoe non fere 
videmas nisi ant Cynioos aot Peripatetioos ant Platonioos; et 
Cynicos qdidem quia eos vitae qaaedam deleotat libertas atque 
lioentia. 

* fiatemplot rplfiwp, ic6ia% t& 4pt9Z$€P ifioBla, $pdff9S, Iri^i^i mtl 
wdrra anXms rk rotmvra, Julian, 225. 

* Luoian, Lapiihae. 

* Plut. De Def. Orae. 7, 41H. 

* Some of them wished, like Oenomaus and Heraolius, against 
whom Julian's sixth Oration is directed, to shake off the authority of 
Diogenes. Gf. J. 180, 181 : Mip Kypuchf Aioy/rq ^ifvi Ktv^^ev, 
and 236 b : vp^s roht Kp9irlffr9¥t litp Kupuimp tf ra ipa Irri vvr 

TMOVTM IK.T.A. 
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f negative cosmopolitanism ; ^ they set an example of 

I ^ laziness and immorality ; their illiteracy was offensive 

i to Julian as a man of letters.' But it was the dis- 

credit they brought on philosophy in general,' and 
their ridicule of the religion that he was trying to 
revive, which roused Julian to write his two orations 
against them. Their resemblance to the Christians, 
which had been pointed out by Aristides/ naturally 
did not recommend them to Julian. 

' J. 224 B : mBToXf Xo(varff rhi^ irarp(8a Affwtp 4KUPot {ol TdKiKoSoi). 

' 227 A. 208 b: ffl ^fUKpiiria /303X»vi AytXirrwy ifitKiras , . • fyr«f 
. ftv • • . iikK* •^K Irri ^M roArttp •iSir ic. r. X. ; and of. 237 A. For Cjni* 

eism M a refuge for those who had failed in other prof eBsions, of. Lao. 
I Apcv^TAi andPeregrinns the ez-Chrietian. All who aimed at r^ 

} w§pi0K4ir9^9mi^ saj8 Joliaii, fiQd their opportunity in Cynioism^ 

'. 225 B : T^ ^ifTo^vdy ol 9v^/ia$4frttroi • , . 6pfA&viP iwl rhp Kwt^fUp. 

t • * 228 d: wph ruvkitpomikivmp «t ti* (titSiS r^r ^iXo<ro^(a» 4KTp4woprat, 

\ Cf.Ari8tid.T6L iL p. 401 : IptwrH^t r&p *EXX^«r. Cf. Jnlian, 225 a. 

1 * ToL iL p. 402 D : roISr ip lUkm^rlpjf Zpwtfii^i wuptarkiinoi rohs 

rf6mmtu CL Jolian, 224 ; fivwf 8^ 1(4 S«^ t^ M^S^i^ ^/<«i^ <!*«« vp^^Hf AM 
T«8 f«fiAryfiir t^peo'iivwf hnii&p iicfipoUt ^9 kiyw^ip ohx M twmt 
lMlfi##4rvr, rk 8' lUAff y witrtL irrlp ^fiL^ tc jc&Kc/recf wuptarkk^ta. 
mraXiXebwrt r^ «sTp/8« finrtp imum^ if^pt^trar^ wimf K.r,K. 
foi MMs of PfoiM bepoming Ohriitians, m« Bemajs, qp. oU. note 2 1. 
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CHAPTER m 

JULUN*8 8TYLB AKD T00ABULAB7 

A cBino of Julian's style is at first inclined to recog- 
nise two distinct classes in his works, and to separate 
those that may be regarded as the fruit of a careful 
study of Bhetoric, or were, at any rate, composed in., 
comparative leisure, from those thai are obviously, as 
well as professedly, autoschediastic. To the first class 
would naturally belong Orr. i.-iii.; viii.; JSp. ad 
Themistium; Ep. ad Ath.; Frag. Ep.; Caesars; 
Miaopogon. In the second class one would place 
Orr. iv. v.' vi.' vii., and most of the Letters. 

Yet, even in the panegyrics, which, as has been 
indicated,' betray a technical knowledge of epideictic 
oratory, we frequently find the excuse of the layman,^ 
and the effort to disarm the criticism of oi Xlav co^oX 
and ol KOfiylrol prjropas (77 a) is natural enough in a 
man who had sufficient taste and training to know 
how far his own compositions fell short of his models. 
The stock excuse of haste,* or lack of professional 

I f78 D : Or* t. was written in one night, without preparation ; 
Or. iv. in three nights, 157 o. 

' 208 : vdptpryop iiti4pauf tiwir ; oL 216 ▲• 
' See nipra, analysis of Or. i. 

* E^. 2 ▲, 8 0, 2 D, 120, 125 ▲, 126 B, 105 ▲• 

* We learn from Isoorates, Or. 412, that it was a oommonplace in 
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ease in mriting, has more significance than usual in 
the mouth of a soldier and statesman, who had to 
snatch from the business of the court or the camp his 
opportunites for literary composition. And it is 
seldom absent from Julian's works.' If he does but 
compose a letter he protests that the style of a man 
of affairs must not be judged by the rhetorician's 
standards.* 

All his work, even when not autoschediastic, shows 
here and there a lack of the file, as will be indicated 
later. He is singularly free from anacolutha/ and 
his frequent parentheses are usually short, and rarely 
confuse the narrative. His style in narrating, as seen 
in the historical parts of the panegyrics, is simple and 
straightforward.^ In the Misopogan and the Caesars 
it is concise and often dramatic. His philosophical 
writing, however, is darkened by the obscurity that 
came of the effort to make a clear statement of argu- 
ments which he had had no time to arrange, and of 

a rhetorieal procBmiom to plead its if aftrpyvUv y4y90§9 4 

' Or. ii. was written in Gaul, 56 b, 101 d : i/iot re oi rx'A^ "v^' 
tuCnu M r««vvr«r ^/Nnrc^ir, &XA' Apa koiithp vphs tfrfw rpi99€$ai ; 
ef. 8 c, 105 A. 

* 874 ▲, D, 428 b: if Ti iuUfrnrai A&i^ wutpHs 4iira(9 fin$' itt Urup 
Ht9^ 

* 19 c : I 84 Mp rii$ ipxfi^ • • • ^^^ fitfiovK^v^Bai • . . vi^tp 
hndwmr $fy»9 Kpam ris; 300 b: invxi>P • • . ovSir 8«4«fff ihp 6p9pa; 
839 b: 9p69 inMiw^p fihhrmp M^p f/ifXcr o^rf ; ... 80 o: 4r^if 
^fipwt fUKu KtH TJ^r 6fi6potap 4k vorr^i 9r4fiyweip ; 28 o : ^mrAifTT^^rM 
. • . W mX^ucc . . • ^fx^^ M*v M*ts, CI. 167 D, 389 B. 

* Snoh enrioos anangementt as 86 b : SioXiitfcfnis U^ •! ^pwUhtu^ 
r^t t^Hft, and 83 D : 0/ 8«iXo}, t£i» vvA^fUwr 4p (14^, ^rptmiyt, are 
infrequent, bat Cobet (in Mnemotyfu, x. 488) in suggesting the 
transposition of the words of the last passage seems to make hardl/ 

Mkooi^ aUowaooe lor the aileetatioa of the period. 
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theories vrhich he himself only vaguely realised. Thus 
he labours to be coherent, and by force of repetition 
becomes confused.^ Sometimas the tautology is so 
glaring that we must suppose it to have been in« 
voluntary.' It occurs most frequently in the philo* 
sophical works, which were hastily written and never 
revised. But it is so conspicuous in the more studied 
orations that we are justified in regarding clumsy 
repetition as a characteristic of Julian's style.' 
. Ammianus records that he was a great talker : 
linguae futioTU et admodum raro sUentis ; ^ his loquacity 
is reflected in his writings. The use of synonyms 
was a rhetorical device to give fulness (wtpifioKq) l * 
Julian carries it to excess.* He is fond of digressions, 

> Instaneas of this are Or, It. 140 o, d: c< tV 'i^ ▼•«' vmrM 
iXP^'^''^^^ ical KaBaphp iyk^p ofwiar ivi^ai^v • • • wA^fV t^f 
oUtims Ax^dlrrov Katfap^rifTos, r^r re 49 rf tti^it/f ktop c/AiKpiri. 
Kal KaBapkv ^iviv kxp^9T9v v^ium «^^»ficr mU r^r t*v*HA/ov 
Xaikwpiuf iral kK4ifa'r99 •^(ar k/Ai^w fidviir, r^ff tc 4p tm vtimTM 
ii^Ko¥ ica$ap6rfir9S ical riis h rois tdarBiiTOiS ikxp^9r9¥ Kal 
ifiiyovs wpbs yiptfftp noi ^opiof icaBapas clAiicp4Vc(as. 

* 144 B, and 166 D wiih 167 ▲; 185 o with 186 ▲ and 281 ▲: 
£ Zcv wdrtp 4 S Ti ffoi ^(Kop tvoym vol tvms irofid(§aOat ; 182 ▲ : rh 
Kt^dhtuop . . . riis Mponcimit ip rf tipoffBai ^pd(€tp Zvfd/it^t ; 249 A : 
he heaps up three eqoiyalent proyerhs to express one simple idea ; 
64 A : iiopafiAfAtp aZOis ut txros jcol t$€P il^fimp. 

* 21 C, D : icar4imiffas • • • KaraayniffdfUP9s • . . mniTnivmM • • • 
icar/aTi|(raf . Here Beiske would omit the last ; hut of. 17 a : Kara- 
tmiodntpos twice ; 188 a : K»raarrimfi4p9is twioe ; 80 b : vpocmiMniiApos 
'•^wpo^Ka0fifA4pa ; 42 x>-48 A : wdkai er9p9/i4p9is • . • tfYtpo/A^yoii wdXm ; 
152 B, : Kvr€vc4iiratA§p twice ; which seem to put emendation out of 
the question ; 26 a is pecoliarly awk?razd : xp^ • • • XoyiC^^Bm • • . 
T^ <i ^okcifiup . , , rh9k AtytC^^Btu, 

^ Ammian. zt. 4. 

* Hexmog. d$ Id. p. 82L 

* Bjg. 49 B : ^^tXi^pwp iipfto€JifUP9p iral luMpaip f 9c<v arai IfiPttp ; 
889 d: i€W9p rtpii ^ip9P % ImriAp %Uf4pmp mtX ivaSi8e^. Booh 
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and usually indicates his return to the subject by a 
o0€v ^ ififfffVf^ a faTOurite phrase with the fourth- 
century rhetoricians, who constantly wander into 
Platonic digressions' and illustrations from Greek 
literature. 

It was from them that Julian caught his trick of 
harping on a classic phrase or metaphor. Thucydides, 
or Sophocles, or Plato may have used such a phrase 
once ; Julian will repeat it half-a-dozen times. Plato 
and Sophocles had each once used the verb iunifcew 
to express the depth of an emotion.' Julian imitates 
them five times. 

He wrote the reminiscence Greek of the revived 
literature, and every page of his writings is full of 
echoes of the Greek masterpieces, the close study of 
which, for the purposes of oratory, was indispensable 
to a Sophist's training.^ Julian often cites passages 
with the author's name, but his more usual method is 
to weave into his prose half- verses, phrases, and even 



coUocationB as l^ro iwl ^/Nnrc^i, 9ttw€wr«u iral ttoKtuttv^m, x^^P^'' '^ 
ytynOitSt most strike the most easoal reader of Julian bj their fre- 
queney ; a good instance is 817 d : ^p rh ^fui Ztavyd^rarw anU 

■ 288 c, 59 c, 64 ▲, 69 D, 92 D, 190 ▲, 200 B, 226 D, 266 o. 
' Julian apologises for the freqaenoj of his own digressions into 
philosophy, 69 n. 

* Soph. El 1811, PL Menex. 245 ; oL Julian, 180 c, 226 ▲, 251 d, 
206 B, 878 A. So, too, Aristides, p. 417 n. It maj be noted 'that, 
while Julian uses fUyn nol kytanrr&s fiye times (845, 278, 869, 142, 
276), in Aelian and Aristides it oocnrs onlj onoe. So ThemisUus and 
Libanios woriud into almost ereiy oration the sentenoe tuKthtu 
rh rifUffUPotf {B0^ 551 ▲)• 

* Cf. Liban. Or, 65, p. 488. His pupils question the adtantage of 
their rhetorioal itudiea, 'for whioh they hare to read so mndh 
poetry.* 
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whole sentenoes without any snch acknowledgment* 
His ase of Homeric quotations is an exception to this 
rule. Whilci in the majority of cases, he weaves in, 
or slightly alters his reminiscences of Plato or Euri« 
pides, he usually indicates, either directly or indirectly, 
the source of Homeric phrases or yerses.^ The reason 
for this may have been that while he had no hesita- 
tion in using an Attic phrase, however poetical, he felt 
that Epic diction was out of place in prose.* Julian 
quotes Homer more frequently than any other author. 
Among prose writers Plato is naturally his favourite. 
His Neoplatonism would have accounted for this. 
But, apart from that, he was merely following the 
example of all the writers of late Greek prose, whether '' 
Neoplatonists or not. Even Aristides, who took 
Demosthenes for his model, has more than twice as 
many purely Platonic as purely Demosthenic words in 
his vocabulary i and what is true of Aristides is still ^ 
more true of Themistius and Libanius. 

The direct reminiscences in Julian will be dis- 
cussed later. But, even supposing them to be a com- \ 
plete collection, they by no means represent the 
influence of Plato on Julian's language. It is from 
the half-phrases and subtle allusions ' that occur on 

' Ont of 185 Homeric qaotaUons less than a dosen are without 
sach acknowledgment. 

' The following are instances of Epic phrases worked in without 
indication of their origin: — xhrti rov x^^^^^^i^t 50 b; trar ivftJkr 
^X^rrUy 241 ; 4x^9 to<rrot tu^arfs^ 69 ; iwrm/^v 4vtfrrcs, 128, 229 ; 
Kovpliiop Mpa, 110 ; ^ic r&p tfToi vvr fi^ol tlaof, 248 ; rcfir l^/tar«, 27; 
iKKipt^p mU ik\vfi4imp, 27 (cf. IL 4. 450) ; iypmiAs r» vXi^'Mi' h*' 
^M^MoA^^ rf w6k§i, 28 ; iMr iy4Mi, 87 ; 6<nrfp war^p i(rios, 845 ; 
Tlterp^kif Mtipa ^4p^p, 851 ; oM' fty iifiAp Mp. 118 ▲ (il 12. 882). 

* A few of these may be given for the sake of illnstration :— 145, 
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every page that we feel the extent of Julian's 
familiarity with his author. 

In his free use of poetic diction, Julian again 
follows the tradition of the prose writers of the post- 
classical period. Poetry had been for centuries in the 
shade of Bhetoric (Bohde, Oriech. Roman, p. 882) » and 
poetical composition seems to have been out of fashion 
in Julian's day.^ But the use of whole verses and of 
poetic phrases anH words was always recognised 
by the Sophists as an effective means of giving 
yXvxvTfif* to their prose, and it became more and 
more popular, in spite of the efforts of the rigid 
Atheists,' until it reached its climax in the prose 
poetry of Himerius. In Julian's genuine writings 



yfivor ip rf Kokf ; 148 0, fitfircp rk fiotritiifuera Bwpovrrts {Rep. 586 A, 
B^vKiiiiJiTtfp Slmir fiK4w9ui) ; 70 b, T^iyor c&tui {Phaedr. 246 c); 808 a, 
wy 9wr6p ; 850 c, v^Xif ihi rpv^a (i^p. 872) ; 23 B, 26 A, w¥lyov$ 
f^/ni {Latoi 638 c); 42 b, aM rh moX6p; 25 c, ip S/AoXf ml Xcly 
{Tim. 84 b) ; 82 b, XP^^r iroXidr; 124 b, voXi^r rhp vow {Tim. /idBfUM 
voKihp XP^V) • 197 B, woXmt^op BtipUp (i?«p.) ; 297, ^dr rrii/Mi 
{Phaed.) ; 248 b, teois i^ims fi^fiUntu r^s rombrns $4a$ ; 85 B, Myini 
vffirir 8ia filov {Law$t 882 a). 

* Miiop. 837 b : ii^atpurm Zh r^r Iv rols ii4\tci /iowiicV ^ inip 
iwutpvr&p 49 TOtf iK^MfOit r^f wuiUlmM rpixo%. oS^x^^ tV *^*^ Zqku 
pvp iMmruciiP iwnnfii^tp 1i wdkm mrh Mmi rh wXovrtiP Wicwf ; of. 
Liban. Ep. 1118, Themisi. 847 b : r& e/wcpii ravra luX x<M«a^(nAa 
(of poetiy). 

s Hermog. De Id. p. 862. 10 Sp. 

• Sohmid, AU. L p. 208. Dion. HaL praised Lysias for abataining 
from poetio diction {D$ Lyz. 8), and censored Plato for using it {Ad 
Fmnp. 2). The foUowing are among the more noteworthy phrases 
worM into Julian's prose :— 48 b, 4p ZUtjf koI «cip& ZUcnv (find.) ; of. 
114 0, 227 D ; 870 a, Ai/i^r kKMgr^pa fip^^up ; 888 d, ^it|^r l| voro^ 
Kkiprop; 255 a, v^ #«»>• rf /iwrpl yf Miptu ; 07 A, woOttphs rtSt f (XMt ; 
109 D, ym/nkhtrnf M>^ Xt^wdU; 217 0, Jffrroi S/S^it ndpy; 25 o, ptibs 
IjittV "ifttmrt ^vimtrft : 211 B, t^i^ vf^ rit (£8ch. ; Aristoph.). 
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there is no approach to the lyrical style of Himerius.' 
His poetic vocabulary shows a wide range of reading, 
but in measuring the influence on his style of his 
study of the poets we have to note some curious 
omissions. It is perhaps significant of the taste of 
his age in poetry that, while there are many remini- 
scences of Euripides in Julian, there are none of 
Aeschylus, and very few of Sophocles or Pindar. Even 
his references to Euripides are confined to four plays, 
and, with the exception of Homer, a close knowledge 
of whom may be taken for granted in an educated 
Greek of any period, Julian concerned himself far 
more with prose, especially the prose of Plato and 
Aristotle. His neglect of the lyric poets is con- -* 
spicuous. His use of special authors may be tested 
by the following statistics.* 

According to Schwarz, Julian's quotations of 
Homer' number Iliad (82), Odyssey (58), Hesiod (7), 
Theognis (1), Sappho (1), Anacreon (2), Simonides 
(8), Pindar (7),* Sophocles (4), Euripides (16), Mel- 
anthius (1), Epicharmus (1), Eupolis (1), Aristo- \ 



I . 






j 



I Cf. Him. Or, i. 2 and xiv. 10, and irc40^ %\ koI v^i ictA. in 
Or. L 19, for specimens of his florid poetical diction. 

* The following figures are drawn from an article by Sohwars 
( Philologus, vol. 51. 4. 1892. * Julianstndien '), and the reader is referred \ '- 
to it for the exact references. The coUection of reminiscences there j 
given was based on the indications given by Hertlein in the critical 
notes to the Tenbner edition, thongh a few additions were made. 
Bat the collection was by no means complete, as the additions given 
below will show. 

* It should be observed that Schwan has collected from the 
Letters to lamblichns and from the Letters rejected by Hfrtl^'n, 
while I have not taken into consideration here, or at all in this 
chapter, the letters above mentioned (see Appendix L) 

* Add Julian 290 b quotes Pindar, OL 7. 40 (noted by HertUin). 

\ 
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phahes (6), Philemon (1), Menander (1), Herodotoii 
(5), Xenophon (8), Demosthenes (8), Heraclitas (5), 
Empedocles (1), Plato (51), Aristotle (16), Hippocrates 
(2), Theocritus (8), Callimachas (1), Grates (2), 
Babrius (2)« 

To these I would add the following, arranging 
authors in the order observed by Schwarc : — 

Hiad ix« 880 and 401: J. 120 d: oi rhv M 



ov yhp ifiol '^jt^^f airrd* 


y^f . . • • avrd^iov k^tX. 


(lav K.r.X. 




EUBIPDOES. 




Andram.W80 


J. 97 a: OVTlifHlvXoTtpOV 




IfTfov ^ Tpoiav ikitv^ 


Phoen. 551. 


J. 200 0. 


Phoen. 617. 


J. 78 0. 


Hipp. 188. 


J. 250 D : vTTipop&v ail 


• 


r&v irapovTtav k.t.X.* 


Ettpotjb. 


* 


ArifA. 6. 


J.88Aand426B:7rn^^ 




roif )^iiK6<nv K.rX. 


Xbkophon. 




de Rep. Lae. 16, 7. 


J. 14 D. 


Anah. 7, 1, 29. 


J. 198 o: fivplaf opyvii^ 




Karik yiJ9. 


Deuosthenes. 




Or* xvliL 18. 


J. 88 : TToXfuof . • . • 



oiroiov rhv ^ndKucov okovo^ 
luv <rv<rrijvai (Pet.)** 

' This ii niher m proTtrb than m direct reminisoenoe, though 
HfirUein has nol induded it In his oolleetion of prorerbs in Index. 

* This seams better than to refer it to I>emoer./nay. 81* 

* Alunoiis]oeDs;et£M.<?niso.(8p«Dsel),iLp.8S4t8; 839,8; 
ilLSq^M; I89»9a. 
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DsMOSTHEKSs — eonUnued. 
Or. xviii. 28. 

Or. xviii. 47, 52. 



Or. xviii. 61. 

Or. xviii. 59 : airapTM 
rov X0701/ Tfjt ypoif^B. 

Or. xviii. 158 : mcnrtp 
y/i^fidppovs icr.\. 

Or. xviii. 169 : iciripa 
fiiv yiip ijv . . . . tcartlr 6 ^(MipMV . . . iJKt Si a^iX/' 



3. 267 ▲: fio& teal 

fULpTVpOfAOl. 

J. 208 0: dXX' ovic 
SoTi .... iroOtp; TToXKov 

J. 26 : TvpdinfMV 
^pav? 

J. 64 a: airapTM rhv 
Xoyov /cal airowXapoaOiU 
rijf {nroOiirtfaf.* 

3. 29 D, 84 0. 

J. 26 b: ^p pip yhp 



Or. XL. 461, 15 : r^ Si 
rip§ .... Btopid?. 
Or. xxi. 158. 

Or. XXV. 52 : irop^vtrai 

flpKiiS 70 KiPTpOP. 

Plato. 
Phaed. 88 D : Xvinj • . . 

TO C&pM. 



\top Ti9 . . . KantXaprrai.^ 
3. 44 B, 0. 

J. 864 D : ariSlaf • p • • 
awoKPoiccu. 

J. 99b: SiijpfJpwp . • • • 
rh iciprpa.^ 

3. 186 B : XvOticaf 
atrrh? (V^i/%a^) dfiaaip 
iripoi9 irpocrrfkoi. 



' KOi tiiiif a/ iwucpicta TMavroi, •Ibr, 96$§p ; voXXoS ir.r JU B. 0. 
(Spengel), ii. 882, 82. 

' Theon, ap. Spengel, ii. 68, 1. 

' An instanoe of Julian's love of amplification. 

* A favourite passage with the rhetoricians ; Auet, vtpH ^09$ ch. 
10; Spengel, u. 846, 17 ; 849, 20 ; 826, 28 ; iiL 140, 7 ; ii. p. 70. 

* Hence Cobet prefers to read hera the oncomponnded terb. 
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Tulto— continued. 
Phaed. 68 a 



Phaed. 62 b. 



Repuhlie, 577 b. 



Repyblie, 854 b. 
RepuUU, 498 A. 
Republic, 416: rck Si 



JBepu6Kc, 882 d. 



iZepuUu;, 877 : On 
myths • • • • i^Kpiriov 

• • • and tone of passage. 

R$public, 618 b: iv0a 

5^ • • • • o irca iclviwos. 

EepMic, 489 a: &XPV^' 
ro& roh voXKoh oi hru$^ 
tciffraroi r&p h ^ikoffo^Uf. 



J. 212 b: ola wpo9 
arfaOoifs Banrordf {Toif9 
Otovs). 

J. 276 B : iln r&v <rS>v 
scrrffiAT^p airooTipolri <rt 

J. 50 : j(pfi Toif9 lup 
ficurCKdas • • • • tva fiii 
lurafuKilas ainois o fiio9 
fuerro? ^. 

J. 69 : &<nrip • • • • 

J. 78 c, D is an echo of 
the passage. 

J. 92 A : ovre avOaZes 
• • • • ovre fifiv IpBii? t&p 
avayteaiap 4C.t«X.» cf. 

J. 86 D-87 A for an echo 
of the simile of the bad 
shepherd. 

J. 221 D : iiik TO arypoiip 
fn vepl avT&p to oKpifia? 



• • • • 



J. 219 a: On myths . . . 
iyKpndop . • • • and tone 
of passage. 

J. 280 d: ipravOd i<mp 
6 fifjfa? kIpBupo9m 

J. 410 o: rh SoKiip 
a')(jpri^rT0V9 tlpiu Tois 
irokiai Toifs /urUpTai 
^iKoao<^lap. 
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Plato — continued. 

RepiMie, 568 o: rh piv 
yiip T&v OfipUiv • • . . icip 
iXivOipciripd iarw Iv 
ravOa • • • • yljvovrai 
yi Bif ical tmroi sutl 6iHn. 
irdvv tkivO^po^B • • • • 
ttOiCfAdvoi iropivtO'SfU 
tcariL rhs oBovf ^•r.X. 



RepubUct 519 ▲• 



Laws, 987 d. 



Laws, 714 ▲• 



Laws, 730 d. 



J. 855 b: rh yhp rrjf 
irokiws ij0o9 • • • • ikiv* 
Otpov \lap • • • • ovS^ 
airofiXJy^a» Sirrj xal fi^^XP^ 
T&v 6v(DV iorlv iXcv- 
Oepia • • • • a/ 'irkartuu 
r&v 6B&V ovK ivl rovrip 
• • • • XpfiirOai 5c im^ t\iv 
Otpias oi Svoi fiovKovnu 
reus OToaif k.t.X. 

J. 161 B : Totf Kofju^oif 
&v TO y^Vffdpiov hpi/iif fih 

J. 91 a: Ta9 ^ otov 
Kfjpa9 • • • • iK<l>ivy<»v; 
and262D: oij^fBiov • . • • 
iie<l>vytiv tcfjpas • • • .^ 

J. 182 o: rijv tov vov 
iiavojMfiv, cf. infra 268-59 
where the passage from 
the Laws, including these 
words, is quoted at length. 

J. 816 : Spa 
iroTt oiroi ivos 

aPTU^iOi TOVTOVI 

cf. infra 858 d, where 
Julian quotes the passage 
from the Laws. 



• • • 






m m 



> Of. too D. HaL A*B,2,S: vpoc^am U tiwom itcdary (rdr w^Xtrtlmw) 
ic$p«f • • . and id* 8. 61 : i Md/mw • • • Mpa$ •&« t^x^ «^s 
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Plato — eantinued. 

Law$, 917 B. J. 208 b : XP^^^^^^ ^^'^ 

gva^&9 rifv iir(owfiklap roO 
fiaai\Jci>9 *H\{ov. 

Law$, 676 a. J. 148 b : icaX ravra 

/iiv Bff ravrp, ^>wrl} 

TheaetetuB, 175 d. J. 57 a. 

Theaetettts, 176 a. J. 90 jl: rk xaxk Bi 

oiJr' iyiwrjctv te.rJk. 

Theaetetui, 161 a and J. 206 o : {nrfjvifiia kcX 
151 B* TtparcaBrj • • • • hrurn^firif 

otov ttScsika* 

Timaeus, 41 a, b. J. 182 o. 

Timaeuiy 42 d : Saimpi J. 181 c. 
roiff fihf M yijp* 

Timaeui, 58 a« J. 189 o : ^ irdvra • • • • 

Timaeus, 82 d : SKop J. 189 b : l;^p oKop 

• • . • H^p rikiop Ik . • . • rtkeiop i/e fitp&p 

riki^p. rtkiloDP* 

Timaeus, 77 b: wop ffkp 3. 198 b : 17 ItkartapiKfj 

• . . . I^^op . . . . hp . . . . • • • ho^a Sfiy^vx^i^ inroXafji^ 

Xiyoiro* fidpovca icaX t^ <l>vra. 

TimaeuB, 41 A : irdprts J. 140 a : irdXXol Bt ol 

i<roi wtpurokoviriP. Kar^ovpapopirtpiiroKovprtf 

• • • • UtOi* 

Timaeus, 82 b : irvp6f J. 148 o. 
T$ icol yij9 K*r.\. 

Timaeui, 90 a« J. 69 a : ialfiopa Othf 

iKwmp BiBwKi K.T*\. 

* Cobet pointf out {Mmmoi, zL p. 868) iluit ikongk tlie pbrftM 
had baooBM prorarbiil it goet back to Plato ; of. Plot VmncitK 0. 
4l mAv9Srmtahrmhf,Kmrkllkirmmk 
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Plato— conttntf^d. 

Timaeus, 54 a, 

Symponum^ 174 b, d: 
&icKrjjro9 Ijfctiv a\XA • • . . 

PliaedruSf 247 B. 

Phaedrus, 267 a : rd n 
ai cfiiKph fuyoKa koL rik 
fuydXa CfUfcph JHilvMcOa^ 
votovai* 

PhaedruSf 251 o. 

Epiit. ii. 812 b: vkpl 
rov irdvTtov ficurikia irdm^ 
i<rrl. 

Abistotle. 

Ethics, iy. 2, 1 : io$ciZ 
yip ical avrtf 'irtpl XP^ 
fiard Ti9 apsTf) ilvcu • • • • 



J. 216 B. 

J. 201 b: Crates hro^ 
ptvtTO hrX • • • • icrlaf 
dscKfUTOf KticKfiiUpof} 

J. 149 d: ait^ dscpaf 
iy/ttBof cvpavov. 

3. 2 a» 



J. 206 D. 

J«182o: Biitrhp woPTiop 
fiaaiXJof irtpl tp irdpra 
icrlp^ 



J. 129 D : $cal roi (fit) 
ov XiKffOiP ij T&p XPVM^* 
Ttap Skivdipiof BawdpTf 



' Cobet's note on this passage {Mnemos. zL p. 855) is as follows : 
' Supple AxKnTos Ka\ K9Kkiifi4po$, Thnoydides, L 118: mI oMs ffn 
Iv^X^fcor^oi KcU vapaKoXoiiJMWos Kol iKXnros. Cf. 250 c: jco^d^ty^f 
Tc icol &«cAi|r«f 6 0€ht irap4ffrM,* The latter passage, ue. J. 350 c, is 
eertaiiily a reminiscence of Thucydides (see infra), but in 201 b 
Jalian has in mind rather the proyerbial phrase, the original of 
which is the Symposium passage above quoted. Cf. Hug*s note on 
Sympo8. 174. Kote too that it has special point in reference to the 
Cynic Crates, since the Qynics frequently came to banquets as 
6cXi|Toi. Cf . Lucian, Sytnpoi,, Athenaeus, Deipnos. Ao* 

* Julian may, of course, have had in mind Isoor. Pamg, 42 o. 
In 234 Z>, oS rt r^r M^op AxaA r^r finrXi|KToy fioyiori he seemg to be 
echoing Phaedr, 265 a— the two kinds of tuufla, 

* This is made pzobable by the fact that, 189 b, he quotes thia 
same letter, 814 c. 
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AfiiSTOTLB — contintied. 
scaddirep yhp rouvofut airo 
inroini/iaivHf h fuy^Oti 
wphrova-a Savdvfi icrUf* 



fiiT^Xpvcd TiPof aprrijf* 



Thuoididbs. 




L 118. 


J. 260 0.' 


D100BMB8 Labbhocl* 


• 


VI. 6. 


J. 198 D. 


"VU. 26. 


J. 245 A. 


YL89. 


J. 2881. 


"BhVTABCa. 




AnuU. p. 769. 


J. 225 ; 



^>aalv^ 6S0P Kal avvrovov 
(cf • however Diog. Laert.) 

Vit. Anton. 28: KoOrfith' J. 208 : rov x^piv ovk 
TToOiiv TO wokvrgXJa'raroVf i^mrdfitda rov iroKw 
&f*Aprul>&vil7rtvdvd'XMiJLaf Ti\ov9 dpdktifiaro?, nrpos 
rhv ypovovf Sk 5^ ^^^^ i^^ilpafuv rov 

ypovov* 

Vit. Pericl c. 88. J. 128 d. 

The passages here compared may be used to 
modify the generalisations as to Julian's reading 

> See note 40 fttjpro. 

* Though Jolian does nol acknowledge hie debt, it is pzohaUe 
that many of his anecdotes were drawn from Diogenes Laertios, as 
is indicated abore. 

• Plntarbh is the onlj authority for this saying of Antiphon, and 
it is impossible to decide whether Julian is qaoting from the original 
or from Plataroh. The recorrence of the phrase vokyrtKh Mkm^mf 
108 m, eifen raises the question whether Julian had either passage in 
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and the reading of his contemporaries made by 
SchwarZf pp. 649-658. Of the reminiscences from 
Demosthenes Schwars says (p. 651) : * Alle sind der 
Or. L ii. Oder xviii. entlehnt. Dieses ist aofEollig.' 
Julian, however, does not confine himself to those 
Orations, but quotes from xx. zxL and xxv.; his 
knowledge of Or. xviiL now appears much more ex- 
tensive than the statistics of Schwars would indicate. 
In the case of Thucydides, only one direct re- 
miniscence has been given ; it may be used to modify 
the remarks of Schwarz (p. 650), and though I do 
not think the parallel sufficiently certain to be included 
in the above list, I am inclined to think that Julian 
17 D ffif Ttfv avrliraXov Bvva/MV • • . KaT^irrrjaap is 
due to a recollection of Thuc. 4. 92: t^ avrliraXov 
Kol iXsvOipov KadUrrarai^ or of ib. iii. 9 : 6vtm9 . • • 
avrhrcCKoi . • . Suvd^H. 

A noteworthy feature of Julian's style is his PsovstBg. 
frequent use of proverbs. They were supposed by 
the rhetoricians to give an effect of yXvKvrv^.^ 
Julian's aim was, probably, to give his compositions 
a popular colouring which should appeal to the mass 
of his hearers. For we find that, in his two vfivoi, 
which are more or less esoteric in character, there 
occurs only one proverbial expression, and that, 
possibly, a reminiscence of Plato.' Julian uses the 

> Aristid. ap. Sp. p. 499. 20. The list of Jalian*B proyerbs given 
bj Hertlein (Index to Tenbner edit.) is almost complete, and need 
not be reprodnoed here. Add r6woif oO rpWop (247 b) ; So^^rior 
7f Xoy ; auccXal rpdw€(tu (208 a) ; •inc i/tht i kSyos (299 c, 85S n, 887 d) ; 
ifUi trh Zan*ir9ht^9 trap (482 B ; of. B€p. 668) ; ini9os *A\Ktwo¥ (401 a) ; 
iuKpik tA*ydXois (71 B, 78 n) ; fiSrpvs irphs fi6rpw (225 b). 

' 89AOI yp^iimp (161 B ; ol Thea$t. 176 b) ; other proverbs which 
camr mJmo ia tU^ And mt^j hate be«a echoed fxoia him by Joliaii, 
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ordinary introductory formulse (<l>aa'i, to rf}? irapoifila\ 
&€nrepj r^ Sprif &c.), but be more often works ii 
proverbs without indicating their gnomic character. 
TBonf. Julian was no declaimer. The extravagances o: 

metaphor, with which a purely epideictic oratoi 
startled and held the attention of his audience, are, 
therefore, absent from his sober style.^ The follow- 
ing collection represents his less common-place tropes 
and similes : — iiriKKvcev r^ irKovrtp irdvroj 8 b ; 
inro7v<l>opJpov rov ircXifiov teal fiiWovro^ avappiirl* 
^iadai, 18 B ; Say^iKov? avrXqiTHiv Ik irlOov, 286 c ; 
rijv iie^iav irepifidWeaOai, 16 a; rot) rpv^p X^PVy^^t 
16 B.; itoKbiios <rvvippif/vvrOf 24 c, 55 o; ' i(f>iSpivovTa 
Tolf Kaipoh, 81 B ; rov iiriovra yiip^va {pt invasion) 
85 B ; iroiffriis rov hpdfjLaros (Maxentius), 57 D ; 
o rfjf fiaaikiia? inroKpiri^s, 77 c ; airo r&v riij(&v 
ipavpAxoWf 67 b;' iaiiol fiipXtov^ 191 c; rov 
Atyalov apafurprja'aif 254 D; dvOtfaai r^ '''^XVf ^7.b; 
dirorpi^ymrdai t^? d0i6rf)ro9 Ttjv /crpuSa, 180 B ; 
diroafuXivo^v rii pi^/JLara ; diroropvevap roiff irtpioZovs^ 
11 A ; dOkfjTaf dpnij ff 14 D ; ^vias iirirpdweip rov 



sre: ^r rt Z^ ipx9ti4if«», Ep, 74, Symp, 174 d, IL ii. 208, B,0, 
(Spengel) iii. 162. 10 ; oi v^At/iov lyy4x\us, 8S1 a (Phaedr. 242 b) ; 
7wT0P9ts vMop (Theaei. ISd d) ; r^ ic^Ao^mi 4wm04ptu, 261 d {ThioeU 
. 158 et aX.) ; fidw* c2f fuucapiop, 888 b {Bipp. Maj. 298 a) ; wvp iwl wvp, 
487 A (Laws, 666 a) ; tis wcuSct •/ yiporru, 446 a {Lawi, 646 a, ^.)* 

^ It is noteworthy that Julian never uses the gen. of exdamation 
with it except in the Letters. Here he is in strong contrast with 
such writers as Mazimns of Tyre, Libanios, Himerins, and eyen 
Themistias. 

> CI Plot. iL 822 B. 

* Ct Aristid. ziiL 289, 276 ; Polemo, 18. 16 : wpSrf ^Mi»^xf^^ 
^« Vi'\ pzobablj borrowed from Thnc It. 14 : eMr Kxxe % U 'fis 
4miitfUx9^» . 
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fiioVf 70 c; yXvKiuip avifiaaOeu hpoaov^ 241 a; aptrffv 

afn^a-afjJvovff 169 B ; avoZwraadax jrpos S6(a9f 197 D ; 

o T^^ '^vx^f Secfiof .(ssic&fAa)f 198 b; ifixuriuvra 

vapiL r7J9 Movarif iSpgy^rOf 207 B ; i/efiafcxtwrai 

^pivas, 221 D ; rii apptira avafirrpiia-Oaif 270 D ; 

ix rfJ9 v7ro<rriyov <f>iKoao^UL9^ 262 D ; mf^hs BoKpvwv, 

276 a ; ra irdvra rfS rrrpayppttp cvvaB&Vf 815 ; 

avyKpoTitv avfiiroaiov^ 808 D ; * rht nroKus airo* ^ 

BiBpaaKOvaaf to Xiav uKpcu^viSf 185 ; aSafAavrivfjv 

'FcjfirjVf 826 ; oKovrl^eiv (l>^/if)V9 897 B. 

rj^i/ vavp &<nrip pil^coOitaaVf^ 160 B ; Hills surround Smnn. 
a city KaOdirep BitervoiSf and a river olovil iJi/qyainifiaTi^ 
80 A ; he sprinkles in Platonic passages &<nrep ak&v 
fj ;^i;o'ot) ^ifyfiaroff 69 B ; iraprof hnZparroiuda 
Sxrirsp . m ol Xixyol • • • 69 o; &inrtp S(f>\ffp^ 
awoSoiff Ti}i/ aKovpylSuf 77 ; Strirtp iaOtJTa voiKtXffP 
roif ovofiaai CKUv^/pa^rjcavrtSf 78 d; &cnrtp i? \if/Jva 
KaTa<l>ivyopTi9 TtfP roirrov Bi^lav, 97 B ; The son 
turns &a"irep irepX riiv vvaaaVf 156 A ; Cynicism like 
Silenus statuary, 187 a (Plat. Symp.) ; &<nrep U 
Xeifi&pos Sptyp'dfispos ri apOrj (of philosophy), 244 b ; 
A sophist pours out his words &<nrsp ol iroraiiol rols 
ireilois iira<f>iMiP rh pivfiara^ 878 D ; iiriripa vpo 
&pa9 dpapiraaOfjPM KaOairsp hqZa . Xafiirp&s ^fifjJptfp, 
412 B ; SHTiTip ol wikiidSif'^irofiijOiif apairrijvaif 
204 0. 

Phrases apparently peculiar to JuUan are the 
following : — Bpap ydfbop, 110 d ; yaXr^prjs aKpifiov9, 
25 B, 98 A ; TO ire'rrXnOvapJpop rij9 f«§^# 222 a ; cf. 
142 B ; iri<l>VKi rit Otla • • • irXrjOvpscOai Biit to 

* Cf . nytcpoTtut trvi^uwpoif, Plat. 
> Od. 13. 1C3. 
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irepiov • . . rrj? ^6)^^; \ifiov aXoiijTffpa ffportioPf 
870 A (evidently a quotation, though I have been 
unable to find it elsewhere). 
Nov- It seems astonishing that, with all their close study 

UsAOM. of classic models, the writers of reminiscence Greek 
should so often admit expressions and constructions 
which betray either a misunderstanding of their 
authors, or an inability to keep clear of the corrupted 
usage of the spoken language of their day. The 
following illustrate Julian's failings in this respect : — 
ovSi ypv /uriBnoKtv {rrj^ irarpffia^ oia'laf),27Q b« This 
is against the classical limitation of this phrase to 
verbs of speaking. Bmfidriov = house, 259 b, 260 b, 
268 A. The classical usage confined this word to the 
part of the house where one sleeps.^ 

The following are the special points in Julian's 

syntax which seem worthy of notice : 

-. — . 

NoU'cUusical or rare Constructions. 

OruxsoM. Julian combines with the normal classical use of 
the optative certain non-classical constructions which 
were brought in by the earlier Atticists through a 
misunderstanding of the Attic usage, and had kept 
their place in the literary language.' Such are : 

(1) Optative in prot. with fut. ind. in apodosis,* 
28 A, 40 0, 5 D, 88 d, 115 d, 240 i, 287 a, 140 o, 

* Themistins, 890 d, VM/slmikikXfp of his lecture iheatie. 

* See Sohmid, AUkimMUt L p. 97. These eonstraotions of the 
optfttiTe are oommon in Dio, Loeian, Ao« It wiU be seen from » 
comparison of Sohmid's statistics with those siren above that Julian 
uses them comparatiTcly larelj. 

* O. M. T. % 499. 
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182 A, 181 D, 250 0, 290 b, 128 b, 155 b, 157 d, 172 d, 
188 A, 185 B, 481, B. Ep. 78, p. 605. 

(2) Opt in protasis and pres. ind. in apodosis,^ 
28 A, 184 0. 

(8) Opt. in final clauses, &o., following a primary 
tense.' 189 o, inrovpyat wtiv BvvaiTO. 286 B, a^hifn% 
Cva fiii irpoc/epovaaifu. 270 A, fiovKofiai awayytlXxii 
iiiTfids yipoiTo yvdpifia* 

(4) Extended Deliberatives.* 44 o, ovk Sotip Stov 
' hiofiMvos T^ tcetiTfjfiip^ ^ovi/jaHiv. 94 A, oIk S^^^ ^ '^^ 
\ fjLifjL<l>oiro. 178 0, ri aviifiififf/etv oifBils Sarif oi 
I <l>i]a'HiP. 199 B, fjv yhp ovSiv SOev aira irpicuTO* 

'! Jolian shows no sense of a distinction between o v Nsoip 
.'ahd/i^, and there seems to be no method in his use ^''^"^ ^ 
of them. The disproportionate use of fiij common to i 

1 the writers of late Greek cannot be accounted for by 
the desire to avoid hiatus, for while Julian writes " 
on fiff regularly for on oi, he not infrequently 
uses /i^ when there is no hiatus to avoid. It may be 
noted that while we find in Julian instances of /i^ in 
dvery case where oi), according to classical usage, 
would be correct, he does not show the same laxity 
vith regard to o v. He never, for instance, writes o i 
in the protasis of a conditional sentence, though this 
vas not at all unusual with the Atticists.^ 

The use of iraph. with the genitive as the equiva- Paxroa* 



r 
I 
TIONS. 



» O. M. T. §§ 600-1. \ 

s G. M. T. §§ 822.8. 

• See Firof eaeor Hale in Transactumi of Am. Arch. An. for 1898, 
G. Af. 7. S242. 

* Bcbmid, AU. IL p. 62, for examplei from Aristides. 
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lent of vwo of the agent is very frequent with a 
kinds of verbs. It was common with all the lat< 
writers (Schmid, Att. ii. p. 899, for the usage of D: 
and Lacian)« Julian furnishes instances on almoi 
. every page, virsp = Mf 24 o. inrsp s wtpl, 92 ] 
irirpairro irpo?, for the usual dat. or sU or iirt^ 27 i 

Non-clasgical or rare constructions after verbs.- 
4>0rjasTai iiafirjvai, 28 D, i^o/i/^o) OTif 192 c,^ olp4 
Sri, 285 D. In phrases constructed with S/a> and tl: 
infinitive Julian sometimes omits okiyov (or p^ixpov 
e.g. 280 A, 242 d, 841 d. Haupt in Hermes iv. 80, on 
similar omission in Od. a. 488, Alciphr. Ep. 8, 5, Paui 
4, 17, 8, proves that the construction though rare i 
not incorrect. 

The direct form of the interrogative adverb in a 
indirect question occurs : 868 b, ovk sari iroOsv; 854 1 
oi yap Sj(oi> wa^? ; 6 c, airopslv iroOev. On the othc 
hand Julian sometimes uses the indirect where on 
would expect the direct form. 164 c, avff orov — ovj^ 
Bda-ofisp ; Ep. 59, p. 576, &v0^ orov roh l^&ai voXsfLsis 
cf. too fragg. contra Christ. 276 e, 288 a, 814 < 
185 B. Julian uses the direct and indirect forms tc 
gether, 158 b, ri tri aoi Xiya>, w&s wpovpoijas 07r6>f I 

The demonstrative use of the article in a clause in 
troduced by Ss, Sco^, otos, is frequent in Julian, e.i 
80 A, T&v iaoi irdXxu yeyovaaiv. 70 b, ovSiva \i\af6 
r&v itroi • • • iLtraysipl^ovrai. 108 o, rots inrsp & 

j > Onee in Dio^ fi. 67. 21. Oilderaleeye, A. /. P. ix. p. 101, hi 

pelted oui thfti Sn Mud ^ oooor in claBaical Greek after p0/itCt9 an 
•t/trnt 'n&der eiremnstanoca of eepecial temptation.' He qnoti 
tl#i«i Tevre ^n, PL Prolog. 846 o ; M#»i#«yT€t ST^Xaga• HAXiU^.^.Ai 
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^iyoviv. 169 c, roh oaoi Swrfffuv ; cf. 248 c, 848 b. 
Cobet would emend 110 ▲ to read iyiedfuov rrji inrtp 
^9 6 \iyof ; and Naber, Mnemoi. zi. p. 406, would 
insert top before ^ in 104 ▲» and would read roU for 
rouToi9, 125 B. 125 c, 289 b, and supply roif before 
&V9 846 c. These changes hardly seem to be called 
for. The construction was frequent in Plato, cf. 
Eiihner, ii. p. 459, 2nd edit. ; and for its use in 
late Greek, Schmid, Att. ii. 46, iiL 68. 

BoKiip fjLOi 808 B, Kark ai ^vai ' 192 0, ^uvikovr^ Immmn 
mIithp 19 C,fwepov BbIp 27 d. Absolut 

In the employment of illustrations drawn from Lkrvmn 
Boman history, and of Latin names, Julian followed, 
as we have seen {chap. I.), the lax usage of the later 
school of Sophists. But he was enough of a purist to 
keep his vocabulary free from Latinisms, at least in 
the case of his formal writings. Only once in these, 
i in the Mitopogan^* does he use a Latin word, and it . 
is with an apology. Li the Letters, however, he 
abandons this etiquette to some extent. Latinisms 
are found in the rescripts (897 a fipifiia and 
cKpivlois). But from a rescript only it would not be 
fair to judge, for an emperor is not responsible 
for the vocabulary of what is only indirectly his. 
Latinisms occur in his private Letters, e.g. 878 b 
vordpiof; 424 d Trpifidro^f; 480 ^^on^^sseztarius; 
876 A AsKSfifiplav KaXavB&Pm 

olfuii. — A favourite device of the Atticists to give Atiicl^u 
^009 ' to their compositions, %.€. to bring out the per- 

* Cf. lambliolL ap. Stob. FlonUg. (Meineke) toL L p. SO, <riil 

' 869 B : fii^ovf , odf iwtx^pUp ^tff I XMiMhw h^itAitof fioS/ovt . 

' Barmag, Jh Id. p. 298. dQi ih^yk^ iXwift, •U {r •l/uu w4pmt. 
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eonality of the writer, was the use of the parenthetic 
olfiMi. It was made to express irony, modesty, con- 
viction, and the like. Julian gives to otfuu every 
shade of meaning and outdoes the earlier Atticists in f 
the frequency with which he employs it«^ 



Collective singular with plural verb. 
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Kari 19 A, fwipa • • • irpoa0ifiipoi ; 22 D rhfuv \vcavTi9, 

<rvrt9Vf» TO Si ro\fi&VTi9 ; 24 A raura 6p&VTi9 ro arpdrevjAa ; 
29 A aKfifjraf yys9 to arpdnvfJLa ; 128 Srjfio? 
Sukwf)(apop. Schmid, Aft. iii. p. 9S, gives instances 
from lliucydides and Aristotle, but the construction 
was rare in the classical period. 

arra (7 times), 26S, 188, 189, 206 o D, S48 ; ii&v 
(twice) 811, 884 ; Kira (4 times), 122, 147, 810, 269 ; m 
h^ov (5 times), 68, 246, 260, 841, 855 ; rovyapoup A 
occurs in fifth place 818 d. {&4nrtp follows the word 

it qualifies, 827 0.)' 

Favourite phrases with Julian are the following : — 
it oaBrproToijp alriaf, 18 0, 26 0, 108 A ; i^ iirirdy" 
fLarof, 21 0, 89 b, 266 b ; hrCKii^si fis 6 xP^vof^ 28 A, 

««1 rk l{9f , i$os «oif&. Cf. Schmid, AU. i. p. 317 ; Aristid. ii. 415 : 
oUm Sh mA iUucwruc^ rtpus ^x^^^^tt ^ rpteyucdt y Mpas ififuKtUa 
tXfim iaiiXmfii4pas, 

' Sohmid, loe. ciL, shows that in 280 Tenbner pages Dio 0. uses 
it 88, and Jiueian in 276 pages 57, times ; in 270 Teubner pages of 
Julian it oocors 180 times. 

' Most of the above are conscious Atticisms, such as Lucian 
ridicules, Lexiphanes, 21, JB J>. c 16. His satirical advice to the 
woold-be orator to learn fifteen or twenty Attic words and sprinkle 
them into his speeches was not pointed at sach Atticists as, e^^ 
Aristides, who aimed at scientific correctness in their inh^yii 
iwnirmw, bat rather at men like Polemo, who tried bj such means 
to i^ve an eifeot of learning to a st jle which bj reason of its lack 
ol flow and graoe, and by its eztravagpaioei of thotttfil ^aaA>UT>ns>iMOfc% 
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41 B, 84 B ; Iv ovti Skoif fivftrl, 43 D, 8 B, 51 o, 71 o, 859 D, 
280 A ; Xtiirirai \oi,Tr6v, 48 A, 178 D ; iviMv ^rro, 
II 66 D, 280 0, 859 a (this was an Atticism, see Sohmid) 
irvlyouf /Sci/ii7» 28 B, 26 A ; ovk otrmTarov ^wiaOai^ 
18 D, 858 B ; ivafidx^trOai rk irralcfAara, 17 D, 
24 D ; ovtc Btf fLOMpop, IS b; itc wtpiovalaf, 27 a, 
842 0. 

It will be noted that in several cases these phrases 
recur within a few lines. This feature of Julian's 
somewhat careless style has been pointed out earlier 
in the chapter. Other phrases which are repeate4 
within a few lines are irXifv aXX' — irX^v aXK\ 146 B ; 
ti&fjKov on — ivirikov iri, 146 D, 147 A ; tearipoiiaafup, 
I 162 B c ; v^' fiyifioiTi roh dtoh, 170 A B ; irp6f &a« 
liovriVf 188 0. 

Tvx^v^ ric^ff and \oivov were favourite words tu;(oi% 
with Julian. 

Schmidy Att. ii. p. 169, regards the frequent use 
of the adverbial rvxoPf by the writers of late Greek, 
as an Atticism, cf. Att. i. p. 187 for the usage in Dio. 
Aristides avoids it. It occurs very often in Julian, 
who twice has the tautological rvx^v t<rc»9 (878 D, Wm«. 
446 a) which is to be found in Lucian and Strabo. 

r^a>9 was also much in vogue with late Greek 
writers. In Lucian it always means * until now,' in 
Dio ^ in the meanwhile ' and ' until then ' (see Schmid 
itib voc). Julian has it meaning 'lately,' e.g. 281 b, 

was far removed from oUssic modelB. Aiiio particles, snoh aa those 
giyen aboTe, are not inappropriate to the stjle of Lnoian, Dio, 
Libanius, Themistias, and Julian. Themistios, like Looian^ 
ridicnles the onskilfnl use of arohaio and Attio words, 258 o, n : S 
^4r}fU9 4Ktuf9s . • . cS /Uha limiemKii^aa rh S^vov^cr icoi rh idiwnn mU 
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and with the forces mentioned above. He uses it 
about a dozen times, in this resembling Dio. 

XoiTToi' also occurs about half a dozen times in 
Julian. Its use was frequent after Folybius (cL 
Schmidy iii. 184, with references there given to 
Dio, &c.). Its precise force in Julian is not always 
clear, €*g. 869 b, o&^ inrv^fJupiov i<m \oiirov ovofid^eiv^ 
fioSiov9. Elsewhere it means * by this time ' (24 o et al.), 
' for the future/ &c. 

Specially Neoplatonic words are: airkovfrrarof, 
Osovpyoff airoirXiipaxTiSf arfadoipyos^ anyivzala^ 
airowXrjpanijff airoirkrfpo^Ti/eof, ivoevBi]9p ivoaS&Sf 
irspucoo-fuoff apdimoararo^y vnrepirkiiprjfy nXeaiovpyofy 

Words apparently first used by Julian or by himonlj 
are: — ^BxnnaTla^ vsoKiKTos (Theodoret, &c.)» t^aro-j 
fiovaQa>f ^OspiBiov (not in Stephanus), ^ <ruy/erfi<riiBiov, 
7raTp6l3ov\o9 (Act. Martyr.), irapaisKTos (CyriU.), 
^vaiSapiBiov (condemned as an impossible form by 
Cohet adloc.), ti^t/7rvfi&TTa>, ^i^ava^€vvdofiai,y]\vaira^ 
fiaviOj iirrdiCTis (Proclus), ta'^i/p^oYcoyifTcay, airo^ 
afiiKrja> (metaph.) (Themist.» Synes.), tK^avtr i9 (Euseb. 
&C.), ^^wttvpifj ^ jlfOfA<l>€uov (for llfOfM<l>aia)f airpari* 
IJLariiT<o9 (8ynes.y Basil), agrriXa (Suidas)) ^wniaifioSf 
TT^piTTTTo^ 8 tracehorse, airoraKTiarrif. 

lonisms are rare in Julian; the most noteworthy 
are aftaprdsj 82, 54, 75 ; ^nfHi]Tfjv^ 181. 

N<nHiaisical/armi or uses of verbs. — fjkij Sco (Doric ; 
of. Pint Apcphik. Lae. 241), 282 ; 5ia/ia/>nf<rny, 8 A ; 
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avlwra/un 164 (Lacian, Soloee. 574) ;^ ^vfjoTiiofuu^i 
woo (for fLinjargvii) 110 (Luc. Saloee. 9 condemns the 
use of the middle ; it occurs, however, twice in his 
own works, Mere. Cond. 28; Tax. 87), ^atuo/Aoi^ 
seem good, 281. 



I K. P. Sohalse, NiUi PhiL JaM>. 1S87, p. 926, affimi thai 
iwrdfim^ if poetio aad ia UMd in prose only by Plato ; (o&ot by 
Xenophon). 
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I. Thb Lbttebs 

The Letters pablished by Herilein under Julian's name 
may be roughly divided into five classes : — 

1. Those that even conservative editors — e.g. Hertlein 
—reject. They are 1, 24, 66, 72, 75. The spuriousness ^ 
of this class may be assumed. 

2. The Letters to lamblichus— 84, 40, 41, 58, 60, 61. 
8. Those suspected by Schwarz and Gumont. 

4. Those suspected by Gumont only. 

5. The rescripts. These are only indirectly Julian's.^ 
I propose to consider briefly certain arguments which have 
been used to prove the spuriousness of classes 2, 8, and 4. 

The testimony of Eunapius to the death of lamblichus 
and Sopater under Gonstantine has been the natural 
starting-point of the attack on the authenticity of the 
letters to lamblichus. He tells us that Sopater, the pupil 
of lamblichus, went to the court of Gonstantinci a/Ur the 
death of his master^ there fell into disfavour, and was 
executed by Gonstantine's orders.' lamblichus cannot, 
therefore, have been alive later than 886 a.d. Julian was 

* For the Latinisms in these letters see supra^ chap. iu. Comofltt 
(Les Leitru de JuHen, Oand, 1889, p. 21, note 8) also points oat 
certain expressions in them, e.g, rk ti|s iifitphiiros ypdfitMv (899 k) 
and iiurrip^ ^lAay^ptnrlf (898 b), which Julian could hardlj have . 
written* 
' EtuuLp. VU. Aid. p. 21, Boise. I 
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born in 831 ; no one has been found to maintain that, 
granted these dates, a correspondence such as these Letters 
represent could have been carried on. Naber > alone 
among modem critics has cut the knot ; he rejects the 
evidence of Eunapius, and endeavours by a series of con- 
jectural dates to place the death of lamblichus as late as 
.861 A.D. His only authority for thus adding thirty years 
to the philosopher's life is the existence of these letters. 
Naber does not account for the internal evidence of facts 
irreconcilable with history,' o;r for the position of the 
already aged Aedesius and Maximus of Ephesus as heads 
of the Neoplatonic school at the time when Julian was 
first attracted to its doctrines, 851-855 a.d.* The more 
searching criticisms of Cumont and of Schwarz^ have, 
however, placed the spuriousness of the six letters to 
lamblichus beyond question, and it will be taken for 
granted in the further discussion of the Letters. 

It is in connection with Sopater*s death that Eunapius 
records the death of lamblichus under Constantine. If we 
accept his evidence for one we must accept it for both. 
Yet in a genuine letter of Julian (£f^. 27, 401 b), he speaks 

■ ITfMmasyiM, N.S. vol. xi. p. 888 (1883). It is noteworthy that 
Cobet in the same namber assomei that Julian wrote these letters ; 
see p. 852. 

' For which see Comont, op. cit. p. 8. The objection raised to 
r^imt rmp ^/movtov waiiUuf i^PP' 40 and 67) does not seem to have 
much force. Jalian maj well be referring, Sophistko moret to his 
own writings; of. Julian, 60 ki S vmr^p UtUm^ rwr X^r. Synes. 
Ep. L : vaSUs fyjp X^vt ^rriK^iP^* Psellos, Ep. 6, p. 176, Boiss. : 
4yi^ 9^ rk iitk ytwHiiMrm, rol$ Kiyws ^fd ic.r.X. ; and the celebrated 
passage in Plato, Symp, 209 d, ■• See too Gildersleeve, Euayt* 
p. 876. 

t Eonap. ViL Aed, 19 : iMxrtM l\ r^r lo^i^X/xov Iwtpifikw ical 
^/tfXUv c«f T^t irtdpotn AD^^mi ; of. Liban. voL L p. 408 B., and 
Eonap. ViL Max. p. 474. 

« De vUaeiseriptU JuUani, Bonn, 1888; and * Jolianstudien ' in 
PJUMogui, 51. 1898. 
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i)f meeting at Batnaii when en route for Persia, a certain 

rov tfciorarov ro OpififAa, %awarpo9f i rcvrw tarfitar^^ i( oo-ov. 
l/AOi yap TO /i^ iraKra ixtlywy twv dvSpwv dyairay dSun^fuCntfy 
i>v2^ ovna ^vXoraroK cTvoi Soicci.' 

I shall proceed to discuss certain assumptions which 
have been made in regard to this passage. It presented 
obvious difiSculties to Gumont and Schwarz, for though, by 
its apparent contradiction of two passages in the letters 
to lamblichus,' it furnishes another argument against 
their authenticity, the disagreement with Eunapius is 
direct, if by this Sopater is meant the disciple of the 
famous lamblichus. Schwarz {De vita et seriptis L 
pp. 24-25) interpreted 'Ia/i/9Xixov • • • ro 6p€/ifiA Scmirpof as 
referring to this Sopater and to a meeting between him 
and the writer. He accordingly rejects the passage as an 
interpolation in an otherwise genuine letter, and in sup- 
port of this view points out a construction in line 19 which 
is not found in Julian's authenticated writings.' Gumont 

* The last words of both of the sentences are corrupt, and the 
first eormption has not, so far, been satisfactorily emended ; it does 
not, however, affect the important words in the passage, as Schwars 
points oat {PhilologtUt 51. p. 630) : Verderbt and unyerstandlich ist 
sie aber erst, nachdem mit gat Terstandlichen Worten gesagt worden 
ist, dass Julian Sopater, den Zdgling des hochgdttlichen lamblich, 
gesehen habe. Beiske saggests for 15-16 iLZucfifUrmw obZtphs f rror 
rmp ^avXoT<(ri#y <7mu Soict i ; Naber oh rh ^vX^raror k.t A. I would 
read, on the strength of Or. iii. 102 b, iJitKntidrttw ohiwhs rmp ftXAiar 
^vKirtpoy, which seems less clumsy than Beiske*s reading and 
obviates Naber*s omission of oWr, besides having the advantage of a 
closer resemblance to the passage in Or. iii. 

s Cf. fyri fi^y ^^ffts, 401 B (written in 863), with 439 c : ifi4 r« 
Kcd rhy iraipoy l^woerpov %U r^v Bpificfiy lurtirni^x^^^ vpoffwedCus, and 
417 O : ficr^ rewra iwpivfiwvw &s ijfias 6 xaXhs Hdwarpos ; both of 
which passages must have been written much earlier than Ep. 27. 

* Op. cU. p. 24 n., K ; versus 9-21 ab interpolatore epistolae 27 
inserti sunt, quod probat firmissime oU §U6s in v. 19 adhibitum • . • 
nam Jolianus semper (viciens ter) 4t ci habet. The arguments 
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disapproves of this rather arbitrary method, and is content 
to ignore the passage on the ground of its corruption.^ 
Zeller, on the other hand, appears to take a wholly dif- 
ferent view of the words under discussion : ' Dagegen kann 
Ep. 27 (an Libanius) &cht sein,' he says,' 'wo auohi 
S. 401 B, Sopater, der Zogling des 0cc<$raro$ 'IdfifiXixost 
nicht mehr ah lebend behandelt wird t ' But the difficulty 
of accounting for an interview in 868 between Julian and 
ft Neoplatonist named Sopater, whose associations with 
lamblichus endeared him to the Emperor, would, at any 
rate, have been diminished for Gumont and Schwarz if 
they had taken into account the existence at that time of 
ft younger Sopater, son and namesake of the deceased 
disciple of lamblichus. That there was such a son is 
proved by the pseudo* Julianic Letter 40. The author, 
whoever he may be, writes to lamblichus and to rov icpov 
SctfirarpoK tof liccivov iroi&i ; by hctivov is meant the elder 
Sopater, who had been mentioned a few lines above (417 d). 
And Libanius,' addressing one Sopater in Ef. 1448, in a 
tone of patronage, such as the difference in their ages for* 
bids one to suppose he would have used towards the elder 
Sopater, tells him that he gave one of his (Sopater's) 
letters to ft friend to read that he might see cb^ £cim 

IvicrrcXAciK cTi^ hraivowm 82, /ii} Aiv/Aaa|^fi c0i;v, cl war i pa 

dedoced 1^ Sohwars in this dissertation from tho use of particlea. 
prepositions, ^c, do not appear to me to proTe anything of them* 
selyei; as Comont, p. 9, points out, by soch reasoning one might 
prove the spozionsness of the best authenticated olassio. 
> P. 9, note. 

* PJimL der GHseh. voL v. p. 680, note. Unless Zeller was inter- 
preting some reading not mentioned by Hertlein, it is not eaqr to see 
how he derived an aUusion to Sopater^ t death from the text ; is it 
beea o se of todwr rj#r Mfmr7 

• libanins in Epp. Md, 577, and 1398 may well be addressing 
the elder Sopater, who died when the Sophist was about twenty-two 
yean of age. Their tone is what one would ezpeet from a younger 
to an oldef man* 
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/Ai/Acirac There is, on the other hand, no eyidence 

igainst the theory that the Sopater of Ep. 27 is this 

. younger Sopater with whom Zeller, Schwarz, and Gumont 

I have not reckoned, while its acceptance would remove the 

lecessity of either changing the text with Gumont or re* 

acting it with Schwarz, and so would furnish another 

pieceof negative evidence against the authenticity of the 

six letters to lamblichusJ 

Assuming that we may safely reject those six letters, I 
proceed to consider classes 8 and 4, and their treatment by 
M. Gumont. Gumont made a real advance in the discus- 
sion with his theory that the lamblichus letters were 
written by one man, the Sophist Julian of Gaesarea,' for 
whose biography we rely on the anecdotes of Eunapius and 
the short noticed of Suidas and Photius.' There are cer- 
tain parallels of language and thotight in these six letters 
which seem to favour the view that they had a common 
author.^ 



* If the Sopater of Ep, 27 were identified, as if saggested above, 

with the son of the philosopher put to death bj Constantino, another 

reservation, besides those indicated hy Camont (p. 4), would have to 

be made to Zeller's arguments against the now generally abandoned — 

ind rightly abandoned— theory that these letters were written by the 

Emperor to the younger lambliohus. Per Keffe wird aber.doch 

wohl nicht gleichfalis einen Sopater in demselben Yerhaltniss bei 

sich gehabt haben wie der Oheim, says Zeller, with reference to the 

mention of a Sopatisr in the pseudo-Julianio letters (e^. Ep, 63, 

539 c). We cannot assert that this was impossible if we recognise 

the existence of Sopater II. who could conceivably have played such 

a part. Naber (Mnemosynet zi. pp. 890 and 842) refers to this 

second Sopater, but his theory of the genuineness of the Letters 

and of the falsity of Eunapius' evidence prevents his seeing any 

significance in the fact of hit existence for this passage in 

Ep. 27. 

• Cumont, c>p. dt p. 29. 

* Suidas, i. p. 1007, Bernh. ; Phot. Cod. 190, p. 98, n. 
' Ctimont, p. 9, notei 3, i. 

\\ 
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But it could not escape Cumont that if the same test 
were applied to several other letters of Julian, hitherto 
unquestioned, they would be found to furnish striking' 
parallels with the letters to lamblichus. He took the step 
to which his method logically led him, and decided that 
all the letters that contain such parallels are by this one 
author, the Sophist Julian.' There can be no doubt that here 
his theory carried him away. Some of these eighteen 
letters are certainly not written by the Emperor, as editors 
have seen.* But an argument for identity of authorship 
based on parallel passages is especially unsafe when one is 
dealing with the writers of an age of Sophistical habits of 
thought and expression. One who had traced Sophistic 
eommonphices through Julian, Themistius, Libanius, and 
HimeriuSy would hardly have laid much stress on such 
coincidences as are quoted by Cumont,' to prove the 
identity of authorship of Efp. 16, 40, and 61. The paral- 
lels quoted are : — 

Ep. 16, p. 495, 2: i fi2y EpAOittyiuti . . . *HAiov 

fivAos worn riv dcror IrciSoy rla^ dtcrlvtaw KaOdmp o2 rwv 
ra yytfo-ia twk KwifMm¥ iia^ywi^frioi KaraOapplavty. 

iy€ut iicriaw. 

But the figure was not peculiar to one writer in the fourth 
century, for cfi Themistius, 240 c, d, icoi roi avx^ yc fiov 
^w€wtip& KoOaanp ol dcroi r&v vcorrwr (Julian, Ep. 16 
rcorroO [Ep. 40] v€0Tr6h9 quoted by Cumont) ct ftryarcu 
/IOC oriytu^ ra Sfi^iora kqI dy^cor0ac t^k adyi^r r^ dAi^tfciav, 
tool woAAoicif drcrc/Aircv {kwlSoi ycfUcraf dya^ icaX iytydrwro 
. Snaoi yvi^o'tovi ([Ep* 40] yri$(rcoi Bp. 16 t& 



• • • 



• Le. Epp. 8, Iff. 16* 18, 19, 24, 88, 82, 84, 40, 41, 58, 54, 57, 80, 
61 67 78. 

'> Ej9. 24, 84, 40, 41, 58, 60, 61. 

* CiiiDOiil, p. 18. 
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k.tX. Another parallel firom the same letter actually 
rests on a mistranslation by M. * Cumont of one of the 
passages quoted by him (p. 88). For the passage firom 

[Ep, 61] p. 582. 10 : KoBdwtp dyatff irar^ inu? yvrjfrwi Ik 
Tokifiov rivos ^ Siairovriov icXvSioyos dycXirioTois 6^iOm 

bears no relation whatever to the passage quoted as its 
parallel from Ep. 16, 1. 10-16 : mrofuf «cXvcrov ws votfovc . . » 
Sa-aS' tofhriyvt^ KoOcLpovairipfiAroiTJ fiffrpl rptfiovtrfi cts 

xctpas • . . iiiwriVf which refers to the dipping of the 
infants of the Celts in a certain river to test their legiti- 
macy. But even granting that there is a certain similarity 
between the figure of a father welcoming his son home 
from war or a sea voyage and a mother receiving back her 
infant from the ordeal by water, the argument turns out 
to be double-edged for M. Cumont, for the latter figure 
occurs in one of Julian's Orations, ii. p. 81. It is hardly 
conceivable that M. Cumont confined his attention to the 
Letters only in dealing with the question of Julian's style, 
but it is remarkable that he should not have observed the 
real parallelism between Ep. 16, whose genuineness he 
attacks, and the following : — rocovrov t rov« mrlpai ^/uy 
^Kpifim Karcpci koX aircXcy^ci rov roKoy yK^criOV ; vwapx€iy ii 
4>a<n Kot KcXrotf vorapov HiKcurrov {oL Ep. 16, dScicaorov 
papTvpCay of the river), Kpinjv rloy h/yoyiay koi ov T€i$ov(ny 
avToy ovT€ ai p,tirip€% 6ivp6fi€yaif orvyicaXvinrciK aMl ical 
d,iroKpvTrT€iy rrpf apjaprd&a^ ovrc o2 waripti iirlp r&v yap,€fwy 
Koi Ttay iyyoytay hrl tq #rpurci ScifUuVovrcs, drpttaj^ Si iari Kal 
d^cvSi/s Kpinji (Julian, p. 81)* 

There is more point in the citation of ovk ipjo9 48109 iiXXa 
waXaidy oyBpSty i Xoyo$, Epp. 19, 24, and 54 (Cumont, 
pp. 15-16) ; for though the expression was a proverbial 
one (see Nauck, Trag. Fragg. p. 512, and Julian, 299 o, 
358 d), yet the use in the three letters quoted of ZSio^ and 
of iroAauov 6.yipui¥^ which seems to be confined to these 
passages, favours the notion of a common author (c& 
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Schwarz, Philologus, p. 688, n^ 7). Gumont, however, 
has not pointed out this peculiarity, and might well have 
made a reservation here, such as he made in the case of 
^/>ciK • . . ycwoiCDs (p. 28, n. 4). In the more striking passages 
I have tried to show that Cumont is not altogether trust* 
worthy. It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out the 
triviality of such parallels of language as he has thought ^ 
it worth while to quote pp. 11-19. The recurrence of 
single words as ordinary as 7rapdyy€\/MA (p. 11), Svo-c^irciv 
(p. 14), oioFcl (p. 15), aiykrf (t&.), dvri^c/yco^ai (p. 16), ra 
clicora {ib,)t Karojcvctv (p. 17), i«cnVc<r0ai (p. 18), vcorrof (ti*), 
yvwpurfM (p. 19), has but slight significance for the dis- 
cussion. But it could be directed against M. Cumont by 
one who should take the trouble to compare Julian's 
authentic writings thus verbally with the suspected letters, 
as I have indicated in a striking case above. Gf. Julian's 
favourite phrase lircXct^ci /ac 6 xp^*^ (^ a, 84 b, 41 b) 
with ^;iaf yc o^k IriXct^ci x/mikos [448 a] ; and 240 B : irouuviov 
aK09 with 888 A {Ep. 16) : nmuinW ^apfuucoiv, a striking 
phrase, and, to my tiiinking, quite as worthy of citation as 
fi^ Xvyc Tovro wpdmar (see Gumont, p. 17). In his use of 
the latter phrase Gumont hardly plays fSur. For the 
spuriousness of Ep. 19 ought to be more convincingly 
demonstrated before phrases are cited from it to prove the 
spuriousness of Ep. 15. M. Gumont's arguments for the 
identity of authorship of the lamblichus letters are 
interesting and in many cases convincing. • Stronger 
proofs, however, than he has been able to adduce will be 
demanded by students of Julian's writings before they will 
consent to the rejection of Epp. 8, 15, 16, 19, 28, 82, 54, 
67, 67, 78.» 

* I cannot leave the question without a oomment on one argu- 
BMDt bron^t against certain of the letters by Sohwan {PkUologuit 
51, p. 626) and Ij Cumont (p. SO). I do not agree with them that 
Julian is not likely to have written a letter containing only • Sophia* 
tisehe Sdhwitsertiaa ' or < Sophistiseher Sohwulst' (PAhiK^n^ 
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IL Julian and Dio 

A STUDY of Julianas sources would be incomplete without 
some discussion of an article by Praechter in the Arehiv 
ftlr OeschichU dM' Philosophies v. 42, sqq. : ' Dion Chry- 
sostomus als Quelle Julians/ In support of his thesis 
that Julian directly imitated Dio, Praechter makes a close 
comparison of parts of Julian's Second Oration with pas- 
sages in Dio's Orations. Julian only once mentions Dio by 
name (212 c) ; there, after relating a story of Diogenes 
and Alexander, he adds : cZ ry irto-ros oAic&v. Praechter 
(p. 48) rightly rejects Weber's theory^ that Julian by 
these words intended any disparagement of Dio as an 
authoiity. On the other hand, the fact that in this single 
quotation from Dio Julian should (as Praechter notes 
p. 48) quote incorrectly, might argue a less intimate 
acquaintance with his writings than Praechter assumes. 
His method is to bring together certain passages in Julian 
and Dio which show resemblances of thought and 
language, or of thought only, and to conclude from 
these resemblances that Julian was imitating Dio. 

The question here arises, how far is such a conclusion 
legitimate in the case of any two authors of the Greco- 

p. 627, n. b). It most be remembered that Jalian had his Sophis- 
tical side, and when writing to Sophists was as likelj as any one of 
them to express himself in their rhetorical eztravasant vein. That 
this was not incompatible with sound common-sense and even philo* 
sophy, and was epistolary etiquette for Sophist and Imperial pupil, 
may be gathered from certain letters of Marcus Aurelius to Fronto, 
notably the following : te hominem beatum hac eloquentia prae- 
ditnm 1 • • . O ^vixc(p4Mar« 1 o ri{ts \ o elegantia 1 o lepos 1 o 
▼enustas 1 o verba 1 o nitor 1 o argutiae 1 o kharites 1 o triaiviM 1 
omnia ! Naber, p. 28, Ep, iii. ; with which may fitly be compared 
Julian to Libanius, Ep. 14 : /'uucdpios c7 X^ir oCfrw, fiJahkop M ^poyt «r 

' LHjMfiper Studien, toL z. p. 98. 
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Soman period, that is to say, in the case of men who were 
steeped in the literature of the classic period, and wrote 
reminiscence Greek based on that literature ? The answer 
must be that it is legitimate only when a common source 
cannot be found for such parallels. But even then it is 
unsafe to dogmatise, for the common source may at any 
time be discovered in the less read portions of the classic 
authors ; or even in the more familiar fields, a coincidence 
that has escaped notice in former readings may suddenly 
strike the eye. But when such parallels can be traced to 
a possible common source in the earlier literature, and 
can, moreover, be illustrated from the works of other 
Sophists, it is reasonable to suppose either that they had 
become literary commonplaces, or that the writer who 
used them went back consciously to the original source. 
This would seem too obvious to insist upon, were it not 
that Praechter has, in nearly all his examples, ignored 
this side of the question, and has assumed conscious 
imitation by a Sophistical writer of another Sophist's 
illustrations. 

An examination of Praechter*s citations from Julian 
and Dio gives the following results. I take, first, those 
passages for which Praechter claims that the influence of 
Dio is most obvious. 'Eine ganz evidente Benutzung 
Dion*s tritt dann aber wieder Julian, Or. iL 85,' he says 
(p. 48). 

Dio, pp. 72-98 ' : ^ o^ Julian, p. 85 : i$ yap ovk 

woXXoiniw KoXaviUmAV poff^ dm^xoarc Aapcioy roK UtfxrSa^ 

Xiw¥}&€ZyhrriKaanljkov9..*&kXk iapfdpi)(ij¥ fiurOwrov » • . toXv- 

Apo/A«ira /aSk jcoI idpafiov Sn rcXcic iwvrdmw ^pov9 ; 

ir 'AA/KOi^ tcaMJjktvovfrif moI o$€¥ ah'i^ ro kXcikov ovofui 

iwi *A$t/wum^ rovro dicovoucri yiywt icara wirra^ divOpiwcvt 

T^Si^fMaiuciaXm^a^ AK(nkt¥f ix^ca^h* bcJiXofW yap airor 

1 1 give Aniim's pagination as I have not at band tht edition 
used 1^ Piraeehier. 
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Aa/>cu>v Sk rov vportfiw arc TLtpvmf ot yvipijUK irwtp 
l¥ Bo/SvXmvi Kcl Souo-oic ixa" *KOif¥Mi riv HapofiPw. 
wrj\€V€ Kol Uipaai aMv hi 
ffol vvK KoXoxkn icawriko¥t 
ol SacautfS xcxX^o^oi; 

I give first the evidence from other Sophists that this 
was a literary commonplace. The same illustration occurs, 
Aristides, Or. 46. p. 202 Dind., and ib. p. 257 ; also in 
Themistius, 288 a and 298 a; and in Maximos of Tjre, 
Diss. iv. 5. It remains only to give the common source, 
not mentioned by Praechter. 

Plato, OorgiaSf 518 b : (BtapUav i AproKivos koI "SApafio^ 

o Jcain^Aos. 

But the Sophists who used the illustration from 
the Oorgias had another passage also in mind when 
they applied it to a king in a /SaaiXucoi Xoyo^. It was a 
reminiscence of Herod. Thalia^ which is again echoed by 
Julian, 9 b, and by Themistius, 288 a. It is the famous 
statement of Herodotus that the Persians called Cyrus 
* father,' Cambyses 'master,' and Darius 'tradesman' 

(leam^Xos). 

Another passage in the Oorgias (470 b), the &mous 
refusal of Socrates to admit the happiness of the great 
king, is echoed by Julian and Dio, as Praechter observes 
(p. 46). But there is no need to suppose, with him, that 
Julian, who probably was more familiar with Plato than 
with Dio, drew upon the latter in this instance. The 
effort of all /SaaiXucol Xoyoi was, as has been noted else- 
where (Chapter I.), to prove that Plato's ideal ruler had 
been realised in the subject of the encomium; such a 
passage, therefore, as that in the Oorgias would naturally 
not escape the panegyrist, and we meet it again in the 
Platonist Themistius (79 a b): avn; (i^ tvfUytia) woUi 
^cociKcXoy • • • cvrta hiorpttf^rj^ yivcnu ^aonXcvf , ov«c ^oi^ roir 
"AOta rrjt y^ inropp^ ovi* Av ipLwki^ vtKpm tIjv *AirCay» 
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The reference to Mount Athos which occurs in all three 
authors was one of the rhetorical commonplaces ridiculed 
byLucian,^ and we need not, with Praechter (p. 47), trace 
Julian's use of it to Dio. 

Nor need we refer Julian's echo of a well-known pas- 
sage of Xenophon {Mem. iii. 9, 10) : /Sauriktt^ fi ical 
ap)(piirra^ ov rovs ra CK^irrpa Ixovra^ ifjuti cTvai, dXXa rovs 
hrurra/Uyovi apx^tv to Dio (p. 46, 19 S,). Themistius, in 

his encomium, has a reminiscence of it (11 c): ovSlv 

On page 49, Praechter says that Julian, in his delinea- 
tion of the character of the ideal king, ' hat Dion stark 
benutzt,' and supports his statement with : — 

Dio, Or. i. p. 8, §15: Julian, 86 : Itm 8) irp^iroy 

Hart S^ wpwTO¥ fuv OtSiv [liy twrtPiqi. 

But in the list of virtues always ascribed to the ideal 
king, in a ficuriXuco^ Aoyos (cf. Menander's treatise quoted " 
chap, i.), cvo-cjScia naturally holds a prominent place ; cf . too, 
Aristides, ix. p. 108 D : i^piaro /mIv yap, &<nr€p v/xxn^iccc, 
dm cvcrcjScm, and Themist. 9 b : Arr' cUorcuc 0co^iX^; 
ficuriXw o i^iXayOpw/ro9. Praechter would see a reminiscence 
of Dio p. 48. 86* (Amim), where Dio says that the 
true king values his friends above wealth, in J. 86 : 

dyair^ Sc irXovroK ovn rov XP^^^ '^^ dpyvpif^ fipiOofUvoVf 

^>M¥ ilk ik-tfiim cuyotav ficoToy. But both passages are a 
reminiscence of the famous saying of Alexander echoed 

• RhH. Praec. 18 : «al icl 4 ^ABmt wktMm irol 6 'EXX^rrorror 
vfCcWrfw mU B^^i|f ^wyhu; and Mazimiu of Tyre, xx. 8: 

* Tet earlier in hie artiole (p. 45) Praechter considered the much 
more striking coincidences of Dio, Or. ir. p. 96. 6: l^wr M^r 
wp999f4pm taiCap % W IXAm rk v^Kvnkdcrtfn rmv 0iiriw^ and J. 208 ▲ : 
^irlM V V #u^ f'^M^ 4 #^ rSr aoraXuE^ rftariCms, • in wenig frappant 
als daM sich danrnf irgend welche Scbhlsie baaen liessen.' 
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by Themist. 266 a and 17 O : offrc ypwrlon tXovtos oSr« 
apyvpov TOoraSc dvCvrjai fiaaiXJa &ra ^iXias yXoimXy' and it 18 

direotly quoted by him 208o: 'AkiiavSpot roiyw^ i McuccSqik, 
IfHonfiw imv rov€ Oi^auvpoif^ lx€if rcift rCiiy xpvffAoru^Vf rovs 
^iXovf Sctifast ctircvt hf rovroiv. Cf. TheoUi iSopft. Chr. u; 
StobaeuSi Serm. 214. 

The above passages are those most confidently quoted 
by Praeohter to prove Julian's dependence on Dio. In 
other passages that he quotes there are certain similarities 
of thought and language such as are natural in a rhetorical 
composition as stereotyped as was the fiacriXucoi Xoyo^. 
As a further illustration of the too great assumptions 
involved in Praechter's method of argument, I add here 
certain passages from Julian and Dio, not quoted by 
Praechter, which at first sight would seem to be echoed 
from Dio. 

Dio, p. 52, 180 Amim : Julian 50 d : Julian says 

The ideal king thinks it he will not praise the posses- 

aroirov NuroiW i*hf rnrovs sions of Constantius, ovSk 

/AcraW/Avco^oi, k<u Kwas imrtov Nicrailwr Kokktj ouS) 

Here is a striking resemblance ; but compare Mazimus 
Tyr. Diss. iv. § 4 : r^ jSacriXci rf IIc/mKIiv r/>c<^c( Mrjiia 
Nio-oioy iinroy, and Themist. 266 a. Themistius says he 

would choose friends fiaAXoy ^ Nicrcuov Tinrov «al Kwa 

' There ie a strong likenese between Dio's expression ol this 
thought Or. ill. 86-104, and Themist. 17 c. And the passages 
qaoted by Praeohter (p. 47), Jalian, 83 d and Dio, i. p. 10. 19 (the 
Phaethon myth), are paralleled by Themist. 17 d : r&w Sh rvpwnnK&p 

That. the saying ol Alexander was a rhetorical oommonplaoe 
might be demonstrated by Theon, Prog, in Spengel, voL ii. p. 100. 
10, and t^. ?ol. iiL p. 460. 17. Cf. for a similar idea. Plat Lys%$, 
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KcXmcor ; and, again, 226 a, addressing Tbeodosius he 
asks for what was Lyourgos praised — 1} 2ri xpvora ip/ioTa 
uMv wpo€w6/iir€v€ NiotuW hnnav ; ThemistiuSi MazimoSf 
and Julian must, like Dio, have read Herod. 7. 40. 10 : 

/Mra Sk Ifiol (to Mithras) Ni^aaiOi KaX€6fuyoi Tinroi ScKa 

K€Kov^fflUifoi &IS KoXXunra. Again, in the allegory in which 
Julian describes the mission given to him by Helios 
(229 sqq.), there are certain resemblances to Dio's account 
of the Choice of Heracles {Or. i. 64 sqq.) as will be seen 
from the following columns : — 



Dio, Or. i. 64 : koX i y4 
warifp (Zcvg) avrov (*H/m- 
ikXcov$) mXX^ hiyUKMua^ 
hroiuro, 

66. Hermes appears to 

Heracles : muaycc Xo^i^ avrdv 
i^ipaarov kcI iparov dy0/M>- 
wws iSwf &I9 ^Atf CF iiri rcva 
{nrtpoxTiy ipov9 vtpufMvij K<d 



Julian, 229 sqq.: Zeus 
commands Helios ImfM* 

XcttrOoi Sui^p6vrta9 airov 
('lovXiavov) KOi iroifiaivttv, 

230 B : Hermes appears 
to him and says: — i/yc/Ac&y 
<roi lya> w'Ofiai Xciac ical 6fia« 

XCOTC/MS 6S0V TOVrl TO flOKpiv 

{nrtpfidm ro <ncokiJbv leal 
dv6TopLO¥ xtaptov. 280 D : 
dyaywr Sk avrov iwt re /A^/a 
teal ^^Jf^kiv Spo^, 



And cf. Dio 86 with Julian 288-84. But we need not 
suppose that Julian had echoed Dio. Themistius has the 
myth (280 a) in much the same words as Dio, and quotes 
it as the fiunous one of Prodicus the Sophist, which is 
found Xen. Mem. IL 1. 21, and is mentioned by Cic. 
Da Off. L 82, 118, and by Maximus of Tyre, Diss. xx. 1. 

Julian himself refers to this myth (56 d), which proves 
that he was familiar with it. Dio does not acknowledge 
his debt to Prodicus. We are therefore justified in 
believing that Julian derived this famous illustration from 
soBzoes other than Dio*s first Oration. 

While» however, we may decline to agree in special 
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)8 with the oondasioiiB drawn by Praeohter from these 
'ndences in Dio and Julian, we may well believe 
an admired Dio Chrysostomus, and even need hi 
.jciously. There seems to be a fair probability that, il 
uie following case, Julian had Dio in mind, though the 
Suggestion is offered with the reservations indicated earlier 
In the discussion. 

• 

Gf; Dio, Or. i. 9 (Amim) with Julian, 258 b. 



Dio speaks of philo- 
sophers as rovf Xoypv$ vopa* 

Trpos a^n>u9 • • • wnrtp o2 

cv^pov Papo% ^eyyovToi re 
fcac fSovo-iv ^ov)fi ri ipyor 
irapafAvOcvfUVOL 



Julian speaks of his 
Oreek studies as a relaxa- 
tion: SKnt€p<ArhLpapiaL^opfr(a 

^CCowny otroi€ r^ raXou- 
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